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THE RELIGIOUS DEMAND UPON SOCIETY: 
A STUDY OF THE PROPHETIC TRADITION 


I. Prophetic Religion in the Bible 
Four lectures by the Rev. Robert 0. Kevin, Ph.D. 


Introduction 


In deciding on these lectures on the prophetic tradition, your 
Committee has gone to a particular piece of fruit on a single vine in a 
garden. This is a way of saying that Biblical religion, to which we are 
addressing ourselves, is but one of many creeds competing today for men's 
allegiance. The prophetic interpretation of man, of nature, and of God 
which is in the Bible is but one interpretation there--though the major 
one--and others lie side by side with it. 

This particular course has singled out for study an especial subject. 
With me this subject will be approached mainly through the prophets of the 
Bible; it will be followed up by Dr. Tillich with lectures on the prophetic 
spirit that animated the Protestant Reformation; and Dr. Stanley will speak 
on the prophetic spirit in our own time. 

The Purpose of I think that why you have elected to address yourselves 

the Study to a subject like this may be more interesting and more 

important than anything the lecturers themselves may say. 
For it is probably correct to say that your interest is not in Biblical 
antiquities as such; you hardly want to stroll through the prophets as one 
might take a walk and glance at the' columns of the Temple of Luxor in Egypt. 
Nor would a study like this help to revive something that may be valuable 
but slightly dormant. 

To my mind prophetic religion, and indeed Biblical religion, is not 
dormant now; Biblical religion has been largely r eject ed by modern man. 
People have not gone to sleep on the religion of the Bible; by and large, 
our contemporary world has revolted against it. Nils Ehrenstrom, the 
Swedish theologian, says that we really live in a post-Christian society, 
in which the Biblical interpretation of life is no longer a live option .-L 

Is it then because today we live in a world that is overcast by fear 
that a group like this reaches for something we call prophetic religion, in 
the hope that it may be a means of saving us from total war--and in today's 
world, total destruction from war? That would hardly be right to hold, for 
I think a case can be made that prophetic religion makes not for peace, but 
for war. 


Prophetic religion claims to be revealed religion; revealed religion 
makes for particularity; and particularity can arouse antagonism and hatred 
and discontent among the 1,POO,000,000 people on this earth who can neither 
read nor write, who are hungry and impoverished and sick and miserably un¬ 
happy most of the time. Indeed, that Very case has been made against 
revealed religion by one of the foremost of Indian philosophers. 
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And it is true that Christ said, "I came not to send peace, but a 
sword ... to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter in law against her mother in law. 

And a man's foes shall be they of his own household."2 We have no promise 
of peace if we occupy ourselves with, or try to secure a hearing for, 
prophetic religion. Wo I There is one thing alone about it that can secure 
our interest and concern, and that is, if it be true. 

If the interpretation of the world given us by the prophets in the 
Bible be true; if it be a key to unlock the door of meaning to our own and 
our fellows' lives; if it be the means whereby, in the revelation of the 
Old Testament and the Wew, we can really be given to know whence we came 
and whither we are going, and what the going--by the way—will be like on 
the way; then it is not too important what dissensions arise over this, or 
even what catastrophes befall, what sword be drawn, or anything else in the 
course of it. If this be true, so that we can build our lives about and on 
an interpretation like this, then that should suffice. Let the outcome, in 
God's good hand, be what it may. 

Let me be candid, then, and confess that my chief interest in pro¬ 
phetic religion is not that of the orientalist or of the professor, but 
rather of the disciple and the evangelist. About some aspects of the pro- 
plietic witness we can be reasonably objective and scientifically critical; 
for we ought to recognize that there is a progressive revelation in the 
Bible that took place over 2,000 years. 

But that the book is in some measure preserved by God; that he has 
used it and does use it, despite what evil men may do against it, and for 
ends beyond our picturing; and that from the story of the Garden of Eden at 
the beginning to the lovelier garden given by God at the end, it is informed 
throughout by a prophetic interpretation of time and of eternity that is 
true—all this I personally accept without demur or qualification. I believe 
that, if by faith there is hope for human life in this world, it is only by 
faith in the substance of the things we talk about in these lectures. 

All this puts a very great strain on us both, for I am certainly not 
equal to the responsibility, and it's very possible that you will not find 
anything I may come to say sufficiently plausible or cogent to enable you 
to believe. But we all have the happy advantage that the lecturers who 
follow will be able to clothe with flesh and blood the bare outlines that 
we trace in these nights together. 

Outline of These lectures will to some extent deal with the primitive 
the Lectures Church and with early Christianity a.s the fulfillment of 
Old Testament prophecy. Tonight I want to talk, about the 
prophetic revelation of the nature of God; and I will shortly speak of that 
revelation as it took form and shape in the early centuries of the movement. 
Next week our subject will be the prophetic interpretation of man, as that 
became evident in the prophets' analysis of the meaning and onward movement 
of history, and as they discerned a divine purpose within and through it. 

Our third lecture will be given over to a study of the mystery of 
evil, and of how, as the sense of battle arose in the prophetic conscious¬ 
ness, it in itself precipitated the interpretation of the future which the 
prophets gave. At our last meeting we will talk about the Church, as it was 
founded out of the prophetic spirit, and as it finally made clear the mean¬ 
ing not only of God and of man and of the future, but also of life. 
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GOD AS KING 


We could begin in a number of ways. We could take a running jump, 
which is done so often in books on the subject, back to the eighth century 
before Christ. We could con temp .late the emergence there of four very 
strange and yet great persons who appeared as intruders upon a rather com¬ 
placent and satisfied Palestinian scene. Or, without reaching quite so far, 
we could begin by tracing the preacher of today back to his prophetic ante¬ 
cedents. Or we might start by trying to describe what prophecy is not; for 
example, it is not--at. least in the Biblical sense--the ability precisely 
to forecast events either immediately or remotely in the future. 

Certainly the ancient prophet was no necromancer with an uncanny 
ability to read the ancient equivalent of tea-leaves or of a crystal ball. 
Nor was he an automaton controlled by the Holy Spirit, or a puppet pulled 
by heavenly strings. On the contrary, the prophets in Bible times were men 
of faith, who discerned the work of the living God in history and through 
history, and who spoke the Word of this God to their times. 

We could begin there. Or in a course like this we could start, as 
I sometimes do in my Seminary classes, with "Galilee Man". In 1925 there 
were found in Galilee some fragments of a skull from the Mousterian period 
(Neanderthal remains), possibly 125,000 years old; and we might trace the 
development from the "Galilee Man" to the Man of Galilee. 


Our Approach 


But all these approaches, it seems to me, are somewhat artificial. 
As students of prophetic religion we cannot stand arbitrarily outside the 
stream of time and look into it here and there as into the windows of a 
peep-show. We ourselves are in the stream of time. We are immersed in it, 
we are part of it: and I do not believe any of us can understand prophetic 
religion unless we begin with ourselves. 

Who Are We? In this respect (and please believe that you are quite free 
and most welcome to challenge anything I say or to discuss 
it further), I would like to submit my conviction that in our inward life-- 
in our inner consciousness--we of today are no whit different from our 
remote forebears who may have roamed the Asiatic steppes and grasslands 
after the recession of the last ice cap (which used to be thought to be 
25,000 years ago, but more recently has been dated about 12,000 years ago). 

The patterns of our outward behavior are quite different; but in our 
inner self-consciousness we are the same kind of people: limited; finite; 
creatures of nature and of circumstance, able to some extent to change our 
environment, but not able to change our inmost souls. We are still torn, 
all of us, by inner strains and conflicts; seeming to remember a harmony 
and wholeness with life that once we knew and from which we have been cut 
off--a harmony and wholeness that beckons to us again, as though promising 
a happiness to which we can some day attain once more. 

We know that within us good and evil forces and impulses are at work 
and in conflict with one another, pulling at us, working through us, and 
















proceeding from us. Yet, do what we will, we are not able to lift ourselves 
by our own bootstraps. And all the time we humans are haunted by a summons 
of something from beyond, calling us to a life that is more pure and good 
and fair than anything we have ever known before. But we cannot attain to 
it; and we are always dogged by a sense of guilt in some respect because we 
cannot. And sometimes very furies seem to drive us to heal this schism 
within the soul. 

Homo sapiens has always been like that. All the old, terrible forms 
of religion that we read about, with their bloody rites, their ugly symbol¬ 
ism, their cruel gifts, and sometimes their ghastly deeas~-all of these were 
prompted by ancient man’s desire and anxiety to propitiate the meaning that 
was behind the world, so that somehow he might overcome the opposition that 
is within himself, and return in some fashion to the purity and spontaneity 
and delight of innocency. 

This is not ancient history. The crimes today are tenfold more 
terrible sometimes; the drives in men are even more daemonic; and the 
sacrifices are more bloody. 

"Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God? shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with 
calves of a year old? 

"Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my firstborn for my trans¬ 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?" 3 

What shall we give? Who are we? What are we? Strange persons; part of the 
animal creation, and yet somehow torn out of the animal creation; half 
angels, half devils I 

If we want to understand the prophets, we have to begin with our¬ 
selves; for the kind of people we are, they were; the kind of people we 
know were their contemporaries. But we also have to look backward, because 
the prophets are dead and their work is done. They were utterly unique in 
human history. For a few hundred years a series of most gifted people 
appeared on the Palestinian scene; but the prophets are dead, and it would 
be unrealistic for us to poke about in this century or that century. We 
have to study them eschatologically; that is, we must see them in the .light 
of the end that they themselves foresaw, and in the light of our place in 
that end, which they helped to make. 

For many of us, that end is the body of the Christian Church, and 
by this I mean the hundreds of millions of people today who call Christ 
Lord. This tradition, the fruit of prophetic religion, has profoundly 
modified the structure of Western society--and has in many instances changed 
the whole course of human history. Christianity itself is a prophetic 
religion, the fruit of Old Testament prophetism. So in studying the pro¬ 
phets we will go back through the Church and through the tradition that the 
Church brought into existence. 

The Test of Prophecy We must also go back through the Bible, for the 

Bible is a deposit of religious books precipitated 
by prophetic faith. I think this point is sometimes inadequately realized. 
Actually, it was by no conciliar action nor by any episcopal decree that 





the Church came to regard certain hooks, which finally composed the New 
Testament, as having authority over the conscience of Christians. That 
choice of hooks was determined hy the test of whether they were written in 
the "Apostolic Age". It was helieveu that in that age the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy was once more at work in the lives of men; and that was decisive. 

The same kind of test applied to the scriptures of the Old Testament which 
the rabhis finally agreed upon as constituting the norm of faith for Juda¬ 
ism: only those books should be admitted, they argued, that were produced 
under the spirit of prophecy. 

I think that test is valid. We may disagree with those rabbis (and 
I would disagree with them) in particular decisions they made in certain 
cases as to what books should be admitted; because, somewhat arbitrarily, 
they took the stand that the spirit of prophecy had dried up four centuries 
before Christ, and therefore nothing that had been written after that time 
was legitimate. But even though we might disagree with each individual, 
decision of the rabbis, the principle, it seems to me, was sound. In other 
words, the standard of judgment was the test of prophetic writing; for the 
books of the prophets bore a Word from God to man, they believed--a Word 
that was not always of comfort, but sometimes of judgment and condemnation. 

If some of you have heard this illustration before, forgive me; 

I like it, and I think it bears upon the point I want to make. This hap¬ 
pened when the Nazis were in possession of Norway, around the middle of the 
last decade. The Nazis were trying to run just about everything in Norway, 
and they had appointed a quisling named Feyling as special commissioner in 
charge of religion and education. 

One day this Feyling was attending a church service in Oslo that 
was itself presided over by a quisling bishop. As the service went on--a 
mummery of form--the quisling bishop read the Bible, and the quisling com¬ 
missioner of religion and education listened to the Word. The bishop, 
hardly anticipating what he was about to read, droned on: "The scribes and 
the Pharisees sit in Moses' seat; ... call no man your father upon the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven. ... He that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant."^ 1 ' 

Some members in the congregation saw Feyling rise from his seat at 
that point. By the time the words came, "And whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased; and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted,"5 the 
wretched official was gone. The Word had struck terror in his heart, and 
there was nothing he could but flee from before it. Such was the power of 
the prophetic word, not only in ancient but in modern times. 

So I think it is true to say that had it not been for the prophets 
there would have been no Bible; and were it not for the Bible there would 
be no Western world as we know it--a world where the deeds of men are 
brought under the judgment of a holy and loving and righteous Will that 
brings some men under its yoke in response and in obedience, so that they 
will never again permit themselves to tolerate evil or to make peace with 
any kind of oppression. 

Some Prophetic Books But I am speaking tonight not only of the books of 

the Bible which were produced by the prophets them¬ 
selves or by the disciples of the prophets, but also of those other books 
in the Bible that came directly from prophetic inspiration. For example. 
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in the Old Testament there are several national histories that were pro¬ 
duced under prophetic stimulus of one kind or another, in times of great 
crises of the people's life and great spiritual illumination to some. 

These books were later interwoven, and then separated into the familiar 
titles of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and so 
on. These were prophetically inspired, influenced histories. 

Still other books came under the influence of the prophets in other 
ways: the books of Jonah, Ruth, and Deuteronomy; and in the New Testament, 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles, written under the urgency of the pro¬ 
phetic spirit as it was supposed to have been released in New Testament 
times; or the book of the Revelation, itself penned by a Christian prophet. 

Some books in the Bible could have been written by no other people, 
in no other culture in the world. Indeed, they could never have been 
written even in Isiael had not some of the prophets, like Jacob, so struggled 
with God and been so moved under the impulsions of the divine imperative 
that they raised questions which had to be answered. The Psalms, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Daniel--none of these could have been written, and their 
answers would have been meaningless, had not the prophets, in intellectual 
turmoil and sometimes with very heartbreak, beat upon the breast of God 
and demanded that he answer them. 

If we would know the prophets, we ought to go back through the 
Bible, and through their history, to understand the grasp on the structure 
of reality that the prophet envisaged and held, and to appreciate the 
validity of his insights into the course of human life. 


The Holy Sa ga 

The Folk-History What is the history of that people? That is easily 

summarized. They were an insignificant, little folk; 
a tiny nation that was caught over the centuries in the power politics of 
ancient empires. They were no people, really--Ezekiel told them that; 
and the researches of orientalists and historians of today confirm it. 

If you accept such information as archeologists can give you about 
the third millennium before Christ, you will find references to some senri- 
Bedouin nomads, with names philologically equivalent to those of the Hebrews, 
living here and there in the cities and nations of the fertile crescent of 
the ancient Near East. Apparently they were always on the fringes of soci¬ 
ety as we know it, living between the desert and the sown, never wholly part 
of one or the other culture. 

They seem to have lived like tinkers or gypsies. As a folk, they 
were never thought much of, but were generally rather despised. A furtive, 
clandestine people, sometimes referred to in the records as mercenaries, 
sometimes as vagabonds, they were always in and among other people, but not 
of them. One of them was a certain Abraham (so the story goes), a resident 
in the Sumerian city of Ur, who left it for the life of a desert sheikh 
about the beginning of the Middle Bronze Period, around 2,000 B.C. That 
is one reference; there are others. 




; 
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Some hundreds of years later we hear of these people again, once 
more on the borders of a culture to which they were really alien, being 
impressed into the forced service of the Pharaohs in an extensive building 
program. From this they fled, led by a forceful personality among them. 

Some time later, probably at Kadesh (an oasis in the wilderness), they 
brought other semi-nomads like them into a religious amphictyony, or 
federation. In time, all of these groups stormed a tiny corridor along 
the Mediterranean littoral, between two great rival centers of power, and 
conquered it. 

There they set up their own national and economic life for a while. 

It was a propitious time for them to do this (though it was not to last for 
long); for just at that point and in that moment in history, there was a 
kind of lull between the great rivalries on either side. Then their life 
there was challenged by another fleeing remnant of a peop!e--the Philistines, 
who seemed to have been allied with parts of the old Minoan culture in the 
Aegean, but who had been pushed out by the incoming Indo-Europeans. 

In the face of this Philistine pressure, the Hebrew monarchy, with 
a more centralized power, was set up. But after a very few years, internal 
dissension, bickering, religious feuds, and so on, broke out. With the 
death of Solomon, two petty oriental states emerged, each of them torn 
frequently by internal convulsions, each of them on the verge of social 
anarchy, each of them the victims at times--so it seemed--of religious 
revolutions. It was not many years before first one and then the other 
became victims of the overwhelming wave first of Assyrian and then of 
Babylonian empire-building. National life for the southern state came to 
an end in 586 B.C., when the leading citizens were exiled to Babylon. 

Some fifty years or more passed, and there came back a small band 
(in all probability Zionists) who, under Persian sufference this time, set 
up a kind of ecclesiastical state--an ancient Palestinian "Vatican City" 
under the rule, finally, of a high priest. Then in successive centuries 
they were once more engulfed by the wave of empire, as first the Greeks 
and then the Syrians and finally the Romans swept over them; until, in the 
year 70 A.D., under the Roman holocaust, Jerusalem was plundered and burned 
and destroyed. The early political life of this people came to an end, and 
Israel after the spirit alone lived on. 

Such are the outward facts. They can be corroborated as well as, 
and in many respects better than, many things in ancient history. But 
within them is another story, a story that we can call "holy history": 
the way in which this people--who were really no people--were confronted 
with the meaning behind the world, with the one who is the ground of all 
existence, with him who is the ongoing support and sustentation of all that 
is and all that lives. 

This saga, this holy history within the history, to my mind comes 
from the prophetic consciousness of Israel; and it is a story not of Israel 
alone, but largely of God. 

The Source of "The Evolution of Belief ".-- Let me digress at this point 

Prophecy long enough "to make clear one or two things. Though I do 

not ask you to follow me, I would personally take exception 
to a theory generally drawn from the study of comparative religion, and 
more popular a generation ago than now. 
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This theory holds that the contribution of the Hebrew prophets 
properly begins with Amos, and with various refinements thereafter, it was 
the contribution of monotheism. Monotheism is, of course, the finding of 
but one God, one final meaning and power, behind the world. According to 
this theory, before Amos' time there was something that was called mono- 
latry (or perhaps, earlier, henotheism in another form); that still earlier 
lies polytheism; and earlier than that, animism and the worship of sticks 
and stones and rivers, and the like. 

That religion went through some such changing forms as these in 
perhaps neolithic times and the late Stone Age, I have no doubt; but I find 
insufficient evidence in the 2,000 years of Biblical history to suppose 
that there was ever any so-called "evolution of belief" among the Hebrews, 
or any structure of building toward what this older school of scholarship 
called monotheism. 

Thanks very much to the archeological reconstruction that has been 
made in the last few decades, a wholly different picture of the religious 
background of the ancient Wear East has emerged. It shows that, at the 
beginning of the Middle Bronze Period, religion was polytheistic to be sure; 
but there was a highly developed religious culture, a more or less common 
pattern throughout the entire Wear East, along the fertile crescent from 
the Nile Valley on the one hand, in Canaan and Syria, down to the confluence 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers in Mesopotamia on the other. That 
this is so has been confirmed by the discovery of the Has Shamra tablet at 
Ugarit, which shows what religion and culture were like that community among 
the ancestors of the Phoenicians and Canaanites about 1,500 years B.C. 

In other words, there was this common religious and cultural pat¬ 
tern and tradition over the whole ancient Near East, though under diverse 
names; and the Hebrews--and they alone--departed from it; and they departed, 
I believe, with Abraham. 

Faith from C rises .-- If there was no evolution of religious faith, 
whence came this special knowledge of God that the Hebrews had? I think it 
came out of the shattering vicissitudes of their long history. As you know, 
many crises and disasters befell that people. There were three major ones, 
and many lesser ones in between. Of these major crises, I would mention 
first the circumstances attendant on the flight from Egypt, the Exodus, and 
what befell them at that time. Still another one of shattering import was 
the Babylonian Exile, that destroyed their fondest national hopes. Last of 
all was the Roman holocaust of 70 A.D.; and in between these tremendous 
crises there was turbulence and strife and violence and oppression enough 
to fill a dozen histories. 

In such days and such hours, given the presuppositions of a high 
faith, I believe that to some spirits the meaning of the events and their 
time and their life becomes crystal clear. The Bible writers were talking 
about this when they said that in such times God had visited them, with 
special meanings, special comings, special revelations. How otherwise 
could you possibly xmderstand this passage from the first chapter of Isaiah, 
in which he says, for God (this is after the withdrawal of the armies of 
Sennacherib in 701 B.C., when the whole land had been ravished and despoiled 
by the Assyrians): 
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"... Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. 

"Ah sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, ... 

"Why should ye be stricken any more? ... the whole head is sick,... 

"From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no sound¬ 
ness in it; ... 

"Your country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire: 
your land, strangers devour it ... "6 

God could speak to the prophets of such a people as he could not 
speak to the placidity of Egypt, or to the city power-complexes that lived 
along the waterways of Mesopotamia, each one of them incarnating the myth 
of a dying and a rising vegetation god. 

These people who had lived along the edge of the desert took their 
imagery of God from the mystery of it, the harshness of life there, and 
sometimes the terribleness of the elements there. In the imagery of the 
desert they found their first and fundamental meaning of God. In his his¬ 
torical Ge ography of the Holy Land, George Adam Smith says (page 31)• 

"The nomad lies between the bare stones and the stars. The 
physical processes that excite his imagination are the dawn and the 
sunset, the passage of the planets, the shadows flung by the great 
rocks, the mysterious crackle and whisper of the earth's surface 
when the night cold grips it; the rain and the thunderstorm; and 
the wind." 

The rustle of the desert breeze, and then the Ruach--the name he gave to the 
Spirit of God, which was also the name of 

"a wind that sweeps across vast desert spaces and in the track of 

which all things are driven helplessly hither and thither. In its 

essence it signifies mysterious, supernatural power that lies beyond 
man's control."7 

This became the primary imagery of God to the prophets; it was this 

that came upon the prophet, that fell upon him. They said that it was given 

to him; that it was like a mighty power exceeding all human power, and that 
was what God was like. Man was "basar", flesh; God was "Ruach", spirit, 
this image of the wind; God was a spirit that went on the wings of the wind, 
living, dynamic, elemental, and invisible. 

The Religious Pattern The common pattern from which this faith departed 

of the Rear East was something like this: In the Middle Bronze 

Period, all over the ancient Rear Eastern world, 
from the Rile to the Mesopotamian valley, the gods were many--but they 
could be controlled. The gods were really, of course, certain domesticated 
aspects of nature. They could be unruly at times, and certainly they were 
not always under control. But the persistent seeker believed that by means 
of secret rites of sympathetic magic he could ultimately bring the gods to 
do his will; that the divine meaning behind the xrorld could be bent to the 
human meaning; and that the divine power could be harnessed to what man 
might want. 

The chief function that the god might perform was the annual renewal 
of the life-process whereby food could be secured and life be sustained. 
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In this kind of cultural pattern and structure, the person of the king- 
leader of the group was vitally Important. In each city-state in each 
country, the king incarnated the power of the god: and the fertility of the 
soil and the blessings of the rain and the seedtime and the harvest--all 
could automatically be secured by the way in which the king as god performed 
his sacred d\ity. The names of these deities varied, but in each state and 
in each city the principle was the same. The rites of sympathetic magic 
could be re-enacted by woi^shipers from the Nile to the Euphrates, and they 
all had the same end and common purpose. 

Within this system, universal for its time, the hungers of food, 
sex, and self-preservation were absolute. They had gangway. In them the 
divine will was harnessed to the human will, with a man--a king-gca--as 
the incarnate deity of the group. This man, who was worshiped and adored 
as god by his people, helped in his connubium with the priestess of the 
goddess to secure these blessings of fertility upon which the life of the 
group depended. 

The Invisible God The seductiveness of these pretensions to pride and 

power was ofttimes, to the later Israelites, irresist¬ 
ible; and they sometimes surrendered to it and fell from their faith. But 
before ever Israel was, there was one--tradition calls him Abraham--who made 
the first prophetic response in Israel's history. He forsook the nature- 
gods of his own city and of surrounding cities and countries, and went out, 
"not knowing whither", so the Epistle to the Hebrews says, but looking 'for 
a city ... whose builder and maker was God.."8 

Of this event, it is true, we know little; but of the life and the 
times of that ancient day scholarship now knows much. We know that the 
later Israel, (a name, by the way, which means "God rules") looked back to 
this person as the one--and some time, somewhere, there must have been one 
--who found in what they called "sedeqah" (righteousness, the guidance of 
moral principle to do what was ethically right) the lodestar of meaning 
for them. 

That man, traditionally called Abraham, found that meaning in the 
imagery of this invisible God, not in a multitude of earthly deities sit¬ 
ting upon their various human thrones, all of them expressing lust and 
pride, alike everywhere in their copulation and their pretension. Abraham 
found a moral meaning of ethical rightness in the invisible God, who also 
was everywhere, and who could summon those who would respond to him to his 
service in moral behavior. 

Some 600 years later, in another corner of the fertile crescent, 
another of these nomads was preaching the power of this same kind of God, 
and persuading his fellow serfs to trust to that power and to flee their 
oppression. This they did. Then, out in the wilderness, the group entered 
into an utterly unique relationship with religious power, which they called 
a Covenant. This they did in gratitude to a signal saving act, which they 
attributed to the God they trusted. 

What that act was, as it is now overlaid with legend, perhaps we 
will never know; but the elemental substance of it seems clear. For in the 
record that has come down in the Biblical account are embedded snatches of 
song, little bits of poetry, that bear the stamp of having been composed on 
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the spot, at the time it happened. Out of gratitude to this God, to this 
invisible King, this leader in whose hand all earthly monarchs were as 
nothing, they entered into this completely new and unique contractual 
relationship. 

In brief, they pledged themselves to respond in obedience to the 
moral guidance of this God, if he would continue to befriend and help and 
protect and sustain them. It was to this that the prophets of Israel 
always thereafter pointed as the one relationship with the eternal that 
alone gave meaning to their lives. It was the one thing that the Covenant 
people, who were otherwise no people, could always understand, even when 
they closed their ears as well as their eyes to the meanings of their faith 
and gave it up for something else. 

The Task of the Prophets In the lectures that follow this we will trace 

the way in which they ignored this divine King 
of theirs who took the place of human kings, and turned to other ends. Blit 
the task of the prophets, in the most remarkable succession of religious 
leaders the world has ever known, was to portray the nature and the power 
of a God who was a living, dynamic being, moving through history, fashioning 
it according to his will, visiting men with mercy and ju.dgm.ent; one who was 
personal, immediately accessible whenever men would respond to him, and yet 
holy, and utterly other than men; one who could hold the nations in the 
hollow of his hand. 

The question always was, what was the will of this Being? What did 
he demand of men? The prophets were those who sought to answer the ques¬ 
tion; and the attempt to answer, and the attempt to find the way to obey 
him, led Israe.l--and the New Israel which is the Christian Church--on the 
strangest adventure to which man has ever given himself. 

We today who acknowledge our loyalty and allegiance to the Christian 
Church still look to the figure of a heavenly King, an invisible ruler, as 
one who is Lord over our lives. We believe, if we are Christians, that only 
in Christ the King, who is the revelation of this invisible power, will the 
world ever know a peace which is not just a cessation of wars, but a peace 
in which men will walk in a complete renewal of human relationships. 

Then naturally we wonder, is this only for Christians? As today we ‘ 
contemplate--and we can well contemplate it--the recurrence on our human 
scene of quasi-divine men, sitting in the seats of power, receiving the 
honors of gods, wielding sometimes satanic might, then surely some of us 
must echo the words of that great philosopher, Etienne Gilson. Speaking 
some years ago before the Harvard Tercentenary, he said: "The greatest, 
most immediate need of our day is to recognize a spiritual idea of reality, 
whose absolute right it is to judge even the state, and to free us from its 
oppression." 
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THE PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


T he Edge of the Ab yss 

Some Interpretations H. G . Well s.-- There passed away, only a few years 

of History ago, a man who in his lifetime of writing probably 

gathered up in his work more about our thought of 
ourselves and of our world and of our place in history than any other one 
figure in our lifetime. He was Mr. H. G. Wells, who in the period between 
the wars was perhaps our foremost preacher, on either side of the Atlantic, 
of the possibilities of a scientifically achievable Utopia. When, shortly 
after the first World War, we first began to read his O utline o f H isto ry, 
we followed it with eagerness and enthusiasm. It seemed to chart the course 
of a bright new world where, with the aid of science and education, history 
was moving outward in the direction of an all-embracing world community. 

Mr. Wells wa3 writing many books then; but in one or another of 
them he would usually put forward the idea that in the dark past in the 
early childhood of the human race, it was desirable for men to believe that 
divine help was needed to keep them on their course. But happily that need 
was largely over; henceforth new intellectual and moral syntheses would 
help move mankind into the direction of a larger community, without the 
help of any being thought of as God. 

By 1933, when another book by Wells, The Shape of Things to Come , 
was published, a shadow of doubt was beginning to cross the author's mind 

about the possibilities of the world he envisaged. In that book Mr. Wells 

held out the view that, though it was pure fantasy, of course, nevertheless 
it ought to be possible for a sufficiently schooled group of scientists to 
establish a world authority--to achieve some central place of power whence 
they could enforce standards of truth that were desirable, and could compel 
men to receive the good life. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Wells wrote another book, The Mind at 
the End of Its Tether . It wasn't his own mind he was talking about, but 

the human mind; and it was a rather gloomy picture he drew. In one place, 

in his description of our world--a world vastly different from the world he 
had pictured earlier--he used a figure drawn from the war experience which 
England had so recently gone through. He said: "Our world is like a convoy 
lost in darkness, on an unknown rocky coast, with quarrelling pirates in 
the chartroom and savages climbing up the sides of the ship to plunder and 
do evil as the whim may take them." 

The Prophet Am os.-- For more than half a century of writing, H.G. 
Wells mirrored the changing modern mood that characterized the greater part 
of our Western society. In him we can see, almost as a contemporary, the 
Biblical prophet Amos, who, way back in the eighth century before Christ, 
said: "Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lordl" To Amos' contem¬ 
poraries, the day of the Lord was popularly supposed to be a period of lush 
prosperity and of the fulfillment of long-held dreams of power. It was to 
be a millennium, when history would move in upon Israel under the aegis of 
Israel's patron deity and, with a wealth of military resources and marvelous 
economic opportunities, would do for Israel what she had never been able to 
do before for herself. So Amos said: 
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"Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! to what end is 
it for you? the day of the Lord is darkness, and not light. 

"As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him; or went 
into the house, and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him." 1 

The day of the Lord was to be a day not of triumph, but of judgment; not of 
power, but of punishment. 

Wherein Were We Wrong ?-- The world we longed for has turned out as 
Amos said it would. Instead of beholding the shining ramparts of Utopia, 
which this scientifically achievable life of ours was supposed to rear 
before our very eyes, a good many of us feel as if we may be standing on 
the edge of an abyss. So we ask wherein we were wrong. 

So did ancient Israel. Amos was terribly right; for in spite of 
the momentary satisfactions she found in herself, in fondly hoping for a 
day of the Lord that would be light and not darkness, history collapsed on 
poor little Israel; and not many decades after Amos spoke her people were 
led off into an Assyrian captivity. The national life of the Northern 
Kingdom came to a complete end; Israel's cities were destroyed, and her 
people were treated to the calculated cruelty, the policy of S chreckl ich- 
keit (frightfulness), with which the Assyrian knew well how to extend the 
reaches of his empire. 

Wherein were they wrong--or we? The theory of an ascending spiral 
of evolutionary development that would take us on into the Promised Land 
was only one of the many theories with which our modern world entertained 
itself. Curiously enough, that theory is not wholly outmoded; even so 
recent a book as Lecomte de Nouy's Human Destiny still presents something 
of this outline. 

Spengler But let me speak for a moment of another theory: Oswald 
Spengler's theory of the cyclic interpretation of history. In 1918, in his 
presentation of this theory in T he Decline of the Wes t, Spengler denied that 
history really has any goal at all. Cultures rise and fall; the driving 
force in each one of them is the lust for power; they flower for a while, 
then they wither and decay and are destroyed; and one culture replaces 
another. J 

In many respects Toynbee's theory that some 21 or 22 civilizations 
or cultures have risen and fallen in the course of human history is somewhat 
like this. He too believes that civilizations rise and flower, and finally 
come to an end, unless there are responsive forces within them that meet 
the challenge of their environment. The difference is that Toynbee views 
history from a Christian perspective, whereas Spengler views it from the 
standpoint of purely biological impulses. Again, curiously enough, this 
Hebrew-Christian interpretation of history to which Toynbee has committed 
himself is very modern indeed compared with that of Spengler. The ancient 
Babylonians had a cyclic world-view too, and it was from them that the 
Greeks procured it. 

The Cosm ic W heel .-- In their cyclic theories the Babylonians held 
that the cosmic order was like a great flywheel moving through immense eons 
of time in the cosmic heaven; and that, after enormous spans of years, all 
things eventually return to where they were before. So far as the human 
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race was concerned, there had been a Golden Age, a Silver Age, a Bronze Age, 
and an Iron Age; but human life was steadily deteriorating all the while. 
There was really nothing much to do about it, for man was caught in the fell 
clutch of circumstance,* and, in Spengler's language, the only manly thing to 
do was to accept your fate. 

Is History These alternatives (and this is a point I want to make), 

Grounded in God? which we can call if you like "optimistic illusion" and 

"pessimistic illusion", are not just modern choices; 
they were very ancient choices indeed. They were choices that confronted 
ancient Israel just as much as they have confronted us, and at one time or 
another ancient Israel surrended to one or the other of them for a while. 

But she never did so for long, for the main stream of her tradition took 
another course, because her prophets found the meaning of history neither 
in nature (with the ancient Orient in general, and as with Spengler), nor 
in intellectual constructs (as with Wells). Her prophets found the meaning 
of history in the intention of God. 

A recent writer in the field of Christian ethics has pointed out 
that Christian ethics differ from all othei- ethical systems in the world 
(whether they be hedonistic, pluralistic, expedient, or any other), in that 
Christian ethics are theol ogi cal ly oriented. Whether they be right or wrong, 
whether they be wildly credible or insanely foolish, he says, Christian 
ethics cannot be understood, let alone practised, except as they are seen 
as a duty and a command from God. 

I think that is true here. The meaning of history as the prophets 
saw it, which threw light on what man is and hence on whence we came and 
whither we are going, is significant only as it is seen grounded in God. 

I want to make this clear: there is no 'possible meaning that can be 
abstracted from the historical process, as the ancient prophets saw it, 
and then thinned out and spread over our modern world to give us some 
device of interpretation and understanding and of knowing where our world 
is going, ex cept as men find today in the events of their time the handi¬ 
work of God as the prophets found it. 

Two Attem pts.-- If this sounds like just an exhortation, let me say 
that the effort has been made again and aga?Ln. It has been tried particu¬ 
larly in two ways that have been working out rather vividly before our own 
eyes, and with what seems to me rather frightening consequences in the 
tyranny that they have established not only over the bodies but over the 
souls of many men and women. 

One instance where the prophetic interpretation of God's activity 
in the world has been completely relegated to the past is the way in which 
Roman Catholic theology has treated the prophetic analysis of human nature 
in the story of the fall of man. This is a myth which has true insight and 
perceptive value that to my mind is absolutely accurate—but only in rela¬ 
tion as man's will is seen as set against God's will. Roman Catholic theo- 
logy, leaving the prophetic interpretation of God's activity completely out 
of the picture, has turned this story into an account of how an inherited, 
communicable disease of the soul of man is transmitted down the generations 
as a kind of taint. A believer therefore needs a spiritual ladder of sup¬ 
plication, through the saints, in order to escape the consequences of this 
stain upon himself. 
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This in turn enables the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church to 
wield power over not only the present life but the future life—which is 
tyranny indeed over the devout Catholic, in leaving him so little freedom 
and little power of judgment of his own. But in all this the prophetic 
interpretation of God's activity through history has been completely by¬ 
passed . 

The other instance I have in mind is present-day Communism. In 
leaving the God of the prophets completely out of its range of vision, 
Communism has turned the Hebrew-Christian interpretation of history upside 
do™, and now offers human life its own version of Utopia. That is a 
vision which those of us who have read George Orwell's 19^4 have seen 
fulfilled in very unpleasant ways. In the book the prophet of that Utopia 
speaks in this wise of his society (page 201): 

"You think that my face is old and tired? You are thinking 
that I talk of power, and yet I am not able to prevent the decay 
of my own body. Can you not understand that the individual is only 
a cell? The weariness of the cell is the vigor of the organism. 

Do you die when you cut your fingernails?" 

In other words, the individual is a piece of epidermis, a cut fingernail. 
The State is the immortal body. 


God's Call to the Prophets 

Let me point up once more what we said last week about the nature 
and the power of God as the pi-ophets saw him. He was wholly other than man; 
he was Ruach—spirit--whereas man was "basar", flesh. The Hebrew prophets 
derived their first conception and imagery of God from the desert wind- 
vast, powerful, sometimes terrible, but invisible and able to bend all 
before it, and even to cover up with desert sand the pride and the pomp 
and the glory of ancient cities. 

So too was God; majestic, invisible, all-powerful; on occasion over¬ 
whelming; mysterious and supernatural; one who had made the world, and one 
who was regnant over it; a living, dynamic power who was moving not only in 
history but through history, and fashioning it according to his will; a God 
who was personal, and who invited men to respond to him in moral, personal, 
spiritual, and ethical behavior. In sharp contrast to all the nature 
deities who were supposed to be incarnate in the petty princelings of those 
Oriental states, this God was intensely personal, and immediately accessible 
wherever men might be found who would respond to him. And yet he was wholly, 
utterly other than man; he was one in whose hand the nations were as drops 
in a bucket, or as dust in a balance.^ 

Abraham's Response It was to the call of such a God as this that, accord¬ 
ing to the tradition, Abraham of Ur in Sumeria responded 
way back in the middle of the Bronze Period. Abraham responded to a voice 
speaking no longer through nature, but now as given through conscience. He 
was bidden to become the father of a people (and in the ancient world to be^ 
"the father of a people” meant to be their leader), and to find in "sedeqah" 
(rightness of behavior in the care and protection of others in the group) a 
base for a society that would not henceforth suffer the decay and destruc¬ 
tion, the disaster and the death, that marked every other ancient society. 
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This was the tradition---one, I am glad to 3 ay, that students of 
oriental matters are more willing to accept today on purely empirical 
grounds as having a basis in historical fact than they were a generation 
ago. This new willingness to accept the essential authenticity of the 
tradition as it has come down lias been made possible because of the aston¬ 
ishing information unfolded to us by archeology in only recent decades, 
about the very complicated and fascinating religions life and background 
of the whole ancient Near East in this period in which Abraham is placed. 

These recent researches show that somehow, sometime, somewhere, 
someone did make a radical break with all the religious assumptions that 
had preceded him. In like manner, in the Christian era, Mohammed did for 
Arabian religion what Abraham did so long ago for that semi-Bedouin group 
known as the Hebrews, thus becoming the forerunner of another kind of 
response to the meaning that is behind history and behind the world. 

Because history deals with the stuff of human life, because it con¬ 
cerns individual personalities--men and women with self-consciousness, with 
intellect, and with some degree of freedom--it is utterly impossible (as 
Herbert Butterfield, the Cambridge professor of history, has pointed out) 
to engage in the study of history without at once being involved in the 
problem of morality. Whether it be good or had, fine or evil morality is 
not the point; morality is simply the way in which people relate themselves 
to one another. 

Conversely, if one engages in an encounter with a God who confronts 
the worshiper with a moral will and demand, and that worshiper has turned 
from the nature-gods and all their fertility rites, at once he has to ask 
the meaning of his own and of all other people's history. To me without a 
doubt, this was what started Abraham on an intellectual adventure, with 
history and in history, that is with us yet and will be with us as long as 
there are men on this planet. 

The Oral Traditio n.-- It was no accident--rather, it could not have 
been otherwise--that when Israel began her journey under the shadow of the 
moral meaning that informs the world's order and structure (a meaning that 
we can call "ethical monotheism"), she would not only have begun to make 
history, hut to compose it as well. 

This was in oral form, it is true, for a great many centuries before 
it was written down. But among early tribespeople like that, the tradition 
that was received vras memorized and repeated without the loss of a single 
word in the tradition itself. Ages--literally ages--before the Greeks or 
the Romans or any other people had anything like what we call history, 

Israel was not only helping to make history, but she was writing and com¬ 
posing it too. 

History, as you well know, is not just a chronicle of events; other 
ancient peoples had annals of the reigns of their kings, and so on. History 
is a record that is impregnated, surcharged, with meaning of some kind. It 
is an account of certain select ed events, taken out of the totality of the 
things that have happened, and faith-interpreted in the light of some major, 
ultimate, transcendent meaning. 

For the Hebrews, this meaning was a call to men from a God who 
represented a moral imperative in life. 
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Moses' Response It was this same call to which Moses responded at a 

later time, and to which he personally pointed in order 
to offer hope to certain Hebrew slaves on the border of Egypt, who later 
fled for their lives and freedom to a Promised Land. Competent archeo¬ 
logists, at least in sufficient number, now think that this was probably 
during the reign of Rameses II, in 1290 B.C.; that the wilderness wander¬ 
ings did take place for approximately Uo years; and that the conquest of 
Canaan could reasonably be placed (on archeological evidence alone, even 
if we had no other) between 1250 and 1225 B.C. 

This leader of theirs, Moses, brought them forth to freedom and to 
the faith that this strange, austere, yet living and loving God whom they 
trusted would give them a place to live. Their faith was rewarded by some 
mighty deliverance, at the Red Sea. Perhaps we will never know exactly 
what happened there; but as faith immediately thereafter interpreted that 
event, it seemed to them that by some mighty act of intervention on the 
part of the God they trusted, they were saved and their pursuers were 
overwhelmed. 

In after centuries it was always to this freely given help of a 
divine Being who did not need to help them that the prophets pointed for 
the renewal of Israel's faith and life. For in that event Moses heard God 
saying, "I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage."3 This God they trusted, who was equally power¬ 
ful in any country--in Egypt, at Sinai, in Canaan, or anywhere--had already 
delivered and befriended them. 

The Covenant It was belief in this deliverance that made it possible for 
the people, who at most were only a few thousand men and 
women--perhaps numbered in only two or three tribes--to enter into a new 
and utterly unique working relationship with a God who was bound to them 
by no natural ties, and limited by no geographical confines whatever, but 
who now was willing to enter into what they called a Covenant with them. 

Covenants were not new. For ages before, men had entered into 
covenants with one another, when with the sacrifice of an animal of some 
kind they ate a meal together and agreed to do something that was mutually 
advantageous. But to covenant with a God who owed them nothing, and who 
demanded that they keep his moral will and commandments in return for his 
guidance, his blessing, and his protection--that was utterly new. 

This germinal conception of their relation to him remained with 
them always afterwards, even in the midst of other people who recognized 
other gods and who believed that their gods were bound to them by ties of 
natural or geographical kinship, or by sacrificed gifts, or by rites of 
sympathetic magic. But in every case those gods were in some sense under 
the power of and dependent upon their worshipers, so that if their wor¬ 
shipers were taken away from them, they had nothing left at all. Always 
afterwards, amidst such peoples, amidst such gods, Israel's faith was com¬ 
pletely different; for the meaning and the power that had picked them up 
could cast them off again. He who had adopted them in love could put them 
away at his will as readily as any Oriental could divorce a wife. 

It was the work of the prophets (and we can never understand them 
if we do not see this as central), through Moses, through Samuel, through 
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Elijah, and through all the others, to call Israel hack to remembrance of 
the Covenant. The prophets explained all the later setbacks--whether 
plague or disaster or defeat in battle or an overwhelming by any enemy-- 
in terms of betrayal of the Covenant. 

How often those prophets rhapsodized upon the meaning of the God of 
the Covenantl The names they gave him! He was father, he was mother, he 
was husband, he was king; he was the source of their life; he was the giver 
of rain; he was the potter who fashions the clay; he was the creator and 
the redeemer and the sanctifier; he was their meaning and their judge. 

What the Covenant was, in its simplest form, can be recovered from 
the documents. Jeremiah (although in relation to Moses he was quite late) 
seems to preserve its original form, which was simply this: "I will be your 
God, if ye shall be my people."^ The elemental commands, in terms of that 
Covenant, were that the son of the Covenant should love God with all his 
feelings and with all his mind and all his will, and that this same love 
should be shown to each member brought within the Covenant. 

These commandments are separated between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, 
and are embedded in a large accretion of legal matter attributed by later 
priests to the original pact. But they are brought together in the primi¬ 
tive form of the Ten Commandments (which now can be very readily attributed 
to Moses, as scholars who are trained in the distinctions between various 
kinds of Semitic law are more and more willing to recognize); for the Ten 
Commandments are simply the application of these elemental precepts. 

The Corruption From the first, it is apparent, others could be brought 
of the Peoples within the Covenant community. Within a very few years, 

other tribesmen of these same semi-Bedouin people, the 
Hebrews, were brought within the Covenant, at the oasis of Kadesh, before 
the assault on Canaan. The Canaanites, too--they were not all exterminated. 
Once they were conquered, the Canaanites were spiritxially baptized as 
Israelites and brought within the Covenant. All during David’s reign and 
up into Solomon's time this was taking place. 

The movement was always in the direction of a larger and more 
inclusive community of Covenant responsibility. Although the rites were, 
of course, completely different, the conception was very much like that of 
Christians when they seek through baptism to bring others who are not 
Christian within the terns of their covenant with God. 

Unless we can understand this, we would be hard put to it to com¬ 
prehend the hurt feelings and the anguish and the \ipbraidings of the pro¬ 
phets when later the Covenant ties were held lightly; or when, worse still, 
their God Yahweh (whose name is really Yahweh asher Yihweh, which means 
"he who has created all that is created")--when their God was turned into 
another little nature-deity. Even though his name was retained, he was 
served with the fertility rites and the sexual excesses that went with the 
worship of the pagan deities who represented the forces of the physical 
world and the fertility of the earth. 

That was at the heart of the struggle between Elijah and the 
servants of Baal-Melkart. For Phoenician commercialism--a way of life 
that was perfectly willing to exploit people and to reduce persons to 
things--had been imported into Israel; and to sanctify it all was the 
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halo of religion, when Ahab's queen, Jezebel, came over with her faith and 
her people; and Elijah had to resist it in the name of him who was the God 
of Israel. 

It was at the heart of the conflict between Amos and the priest 
Amaziah, at Beth-el. And it was the reason for the anguish of Hosea, whose 
wife was drawn back into the debased cult as a sacred prostitute. It was 
in the despair of Jeremiah, whose people, he said, had "forsaken the foun¬ 
tain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water"? and were building "the high places of Tophet, which is 
in the valley of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daughters in the 
fire",6 in child sacrifice. 

The fertility gods--and Yahweh, too, when he was made one of them 
in the debased cult thro\?gh most of the eighth and seventh centuries-- 
threw a mantle of sanctity over the grossest and most inhuman practices. 
Religion was made to approve barbaric and depraved deeds that the God of 
Abraham, Moses, and Elijah would never have countenanced. And the great 
prophets rose up in their wrath and in their moral indignation and denounced 
the corruption and exploitation which surrounded them, becaiise they knew 
their world was reared on moral foundations; and the only fate that was 
possible to a people so faithless was doom. 

The Voice of God I said the prophets did this; but it was not really 

they--it was God. Let me make clear how that could be 
so. Some people, I suppose, imagine that Moses and the prophets caught the 
accents of some kind of voice out of the sky; that that was how God spoke; 
and they consider it a matter to be believed or not, as the case may be. 

But I do not think it is quite as simple as that; nor does this do justice 
to the reality of the insight of the prophets or to the completeness of 
their faith. They saw God as a living God, moving through the events of 
their times, in their very midst. They truly believed that he was one who 
spoke to them in his deeds, in the things that were done, in the events of 
daily life, and for weal or for woe. 

Because this God was a personal Being, with an intensely moral 
meaning for men, each event itself was invested with his meaning. Thus, 
as the course of their history unfolded, each event became an evidence of 
his approval or of his disapproval; they called it his blessing or his 
curse. Before the Exile in Babylonia, this God was believed to be the 
sole cause of everything that happened, great or small. Whether it was 
significant or incidental, he was thought to be immedi ately behind it-- 
not ultimately, but immediately. He was believed not only to have per¬ 
mitted it, but to have willed directly every least thing that happened in 
the world. 

Nor could the prophet have spoken in prophetic rapture (and he did 
so speak--his oracles were the purest and most beautiful Hebrew poetry), 
had not both he and the people who heard him believed that God had willed 
it to be so and had immediately provoked it. But even more intimate was 
the force of it. To the Hebrew of those days, each part of the body had 
its own autonomy--its own individual center of consciousness. There was 
one nervous system and center of consciousness for the eyes, another for 
the hands, another for the ears, and still another for the voice. The 
Spirit of .God, it was believed, could rush in tipon a man, through what 
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we would think of as the subconscious mind, and set on fire his tongue in 
prophetic, rhythmic utterance. 

So, you may remember, in the vision in the 6th chapter of Isaiah, 
Isaiah's tongue was purified by an angel with a coal from the altar, because 
God was going to use his tongue. But because of these other individual 
centers of consciousness in each organ of the body, while God was using his 
tongue it was quite possible for the prophet to be in complete possession 
of all faculties except the one faculty that God was using. (In other words, 
he did not have to go into a trance or anything of that sort.) And God 
would sometimes employ one organ of a person's body, sometimes another, as 
he willed. 

Please do not think that I look on all this as simply a piece of 
antique imagery and fancy. I think God did speak through those prophets, 
and I think he 3 poke in just as intimate a way as they think he spoke. To 
the prophet who thus understood what was happening to him, and to the people 
who listened to him—even though they turned away in disregard and dis¬ 
obedience-all this was the veriest truth. When the prophet spoke in 
poetic rhapsody, it was not Amos' word, it was not Isaiah's word—it was 
God’s Word. 


The Prophets’ Message The burden of the prophets' message was, of course, 

what God wanted in the Covenant—a faith interpre¬ 
tation of the beginning of their adventure with him and an act of redemption. 
Because they were so unpayably indebted to God for this act of redemption, 
"let judgment run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream",7 
urged Amos. And Hosea pled with these people in the Covenant that they 
would give God the kind of love that he had shown to them. Hosea spoke of 
God as saying, "When Israel was a child, then I .loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt. ... I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their 
arms; but they knew not that I healed them."” 

The whole nation could rest on God in faith, said Isaiah. (It never 
did so, but he asked.) "In returning and rest shall ye be saved", he said; 
"in quietness and in confidence shall be your strength ... "9 And Micah 
told them, "He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?" 10 

All this was the response that, in loving obedience, they should 
make in the Convenant. Look at Jeremiah, in days of dark adversity: the 
greatest good that Israel could show was a moral courage which, in the 
strength of God, would face any disaster that befell. And he said to them: 
"If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses?" 11 Ezekiel, even later: God asked each 
man to stand upon his own feet and to accept the moral responsibility for 
his own deeds. 

Since the Covenant was the charter of their spiritual and physical 
life, this primary fact in their history enabled the prophets to believe 
that, as God had supported them in the past, so he could be counted on--if 
they responded to him in obedience and faith—to support them again. The 
way in which this support by God, in response to faith, was interpreted by 
the prophets in the many crises of Israel's history enabled her to triumph 
affirmatively over that history. 
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As H. Wheeler Robinson points out, this very interaction of faith 
and event itself created new facts of histoi'y--something that had not been 
in the world before. And I submit that the survival of Israel through six 
empires of the ancient world, and down into our own time, can be understood 
only in terms of this tremendous power. 

The Judgment of God Faith like this had its most shocking blow when the 

life of the nation perished in the Babylonian Exile. 
When, as weary displaced persons, they trudged across the sands to their 
new home in captivity, they could have confessed-~and no doubt some of them 
did--that the gods of Babylon had been too strong for their God, and that 
Yahweh evidently was just another little parochial deity like all the other 
nationalist gods in that world, so that when his people went down he went 
down with them, and thereafter became as nothing at all. 

Were they then tempted to embrace the gods of their conquerors? 
Without a doubt some of them were. But if all had, that would have been 
the end. Again, after a disaster of that kind, they might have held (and 
if they did, who would have blamed them?) that life denies any final mean¬ 
ing. Thus they could have yielded up all questions in moral despair. 

But a faith more powerful than this gripped them. They saw that 
the God who had spoken through Abraham and Moses and the prophets was not 
less God because they were cast off. In their heart of hearts, in their 
inmost soul, they had always known that the holy city would be let fall 
when they had trespassed too far on the divine forbearance. That was what 
the prophets had said would be judgment. 

Now another question intruded itself: what, after all, is_ judgment 
in the hands of a holy, righteous, living God--one who had once called them 
and loved them, and who was always the same? It could be punitive, but it 
was not vindictive; it might be for their good. It could be that out of 
the fires of this affliction he would still call them to his purpose. For 
if he judged them, it meant that he cared; if he corrected them, it meant 
that he loved, that he could be loyal to his creatures. On the other side 
of darkness there cou3.d be dawn; on the other side of tragedy, hope. 

Faith like this, as someone has said, is "faith with its pants on"'. 

There is something magnificent about it that makes us want to salute. We 

don't see faith like this about us much nowadays. To those prophets of the 
Exile, especially to Ezekiel and to the one we call the second Isaiah, God 
was using in t\irn the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and the Persians--all of 
them people who cared nothing about God--still God was using them for ends 
beyond all their fathoming. 

It is like Toynbee saying today (but he can say it only because the 

prophets once said it before him) that Providence is using the Russians to 

stimulate us to do the things which up to now we have neglected. But he 
goes on, in hope (again, he can hope only because the prophets once hoped): 
"If we take the opportunity, the future lies in our hands. We shall create 
a social and spiritual climate in the world which eventually will make one 
world, not in our lifetime, but in the lifetime perhaps of our children or 
our grandchildren." 
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How Might Not all the questions that troubled the prophetic soul 

the Nation Live? were answered by the Exile, but some were. The negative 

questions were answered, and answered for ever. They 
knew now what God did not want and would not tolerate. That was clear; and 
never after the Exile was there any relapse into idolatry, or to the perver¬ 
sion of God into one of the fertility gods. The lesson of judgment had been 
learned. 

The story of Israel after the Exile, as the prophets interpreted it, 
concerns another desire: how might the nation live? It was no longer a 
nation now, but a holy people; how might that people live under what we 
could call an economy of grace? What was wanted from them? To what kind 
of obedience might they give themselves? What could they do that the Holy 
One of Israel, the Most High God, might bless them with his richest gifts? 

Should they give up even any pretension to being a political power, 
and become a church? Should they become a nation of priests? So some 
answered. Should they fulfill the by then very richly adumbrated law (all 
of which was attributed to Moses now, and indirectly to God), so that each 
one in the nation--every last man, woman, and child in the Covenant--would 
learn to live in obedience to every detail, every minute prescription of 
this great, extensive law? Is that what God wanted? 

All the story of Israel afterwards is the striving to answer in one 
way or another this ardent desire to know how they might live under an eco¬ 
nomy of grace. In the course of this, prophecy (as we have been talking 
about it) ceased to be a living force; and the spirit that had showed itself 
in prophecy began to develop itself in preaching, in exposition, and in 
rabbinic teaching. 

Once asked, the question was not limited to a single answer. The 
real story of what had been happening never involved the whole nation, except 
in theory, even before the Exile. The real story of Israel's religious life 
was always wrapped up in those small minority groups which would not bow the 
knee to Baal—those who were faithful to the Covenant, even though they were 
only a few disciples around a prophet. It was always with the Remnant, as 
they called themselves--those who throiigh disaster, through military con¬ 
quest, through exile, through whatever befell, remained faithful to the 
Covenant in all that they could do--that the future lay. 

It was to those who were willing to trust the heavenly King who led 
them, and to be as far as they could his humble and obedient servants, that 
the prophet of the Exile--the second Isaiah--offered as Israel's role in the 
world a way of suffering, of voluntarily assumed sacrifice, and of service; 
to the end that God's rule of what was right and just and loving and in good 
will might be given through Israel to all the peoples of the world. 

But the question was, who could do such a thing as this? How could 
the most willing disciple, whoever he was, serve in a way like this in the 
face of the implacable forces of evil that were abroad in human life? The 
problem gave the prophets pause; indeed, prophetic teaching faltered in the 
face of the problem of evil. But the prophetic spirit surmounted this prob¬ 
lem by faith (as we will see in our next lecture), and inevitably the people 
were led to confront the future. 

1 Amos 5 : 18 - 19 . 2 Isa. 40:15. 3 Deut. 5 : 6 . \jer. 7=23* 

^Jer. 2:13, ^Jer. 7:31. n ^Amos 5:24. ,. ®Hosea 11:1,3. 

y Isa. 30:15. Micah 6 : 8 . Jer. 12:5. 
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TII E MYSTE RY OF EVIL 


Our Hunger for Tonight I want to talk about the prophets' interpretation 
an Anodyne of the mystery of evil, a subject that I think is parti¬ 

cularly appropriate for the time in which we live, for the 
hunger for a serene religious faith which will give people the ability to 
triumph over difficult times is nearly universal nowadays. One evidence of 
this is the popularity of the "peace of mind" and "peace of soul" type of 
book. Only last week I read that climbing to "hit parade" status is a 
rather callow and superstitious ditty called "Our Lady of Fatima"; that, 
too, is another evidence of the hunger for an anodyne. A great many people 
are genuinely troubled, and a number of them would like to use religion of 
some kind as a way of escape from their difficult time. The shops are full 
of all manner of ways in which religion can be purveyed to help them out; 
the problem with almost everybody who approaches it from that desire is, 
what particular formula should they accept? 

I dare say each of us has at one time or another envied someone 
among our neighbors who seems to have found a satisfactory kind of faith 
to buoy him over rather difficult hours, whether it be in Catholic piety, 
or in some variety of Biblical fundamentalism, or in Christian Science. 
However these might be unalike in other respects, they have this at least 
in common: if accepted, each one permits the believer, once he embraces the 
faith, almost entirely to close his mind to difficult questions. There¬ 
after, the religious person who can do this can sink gratefully into the 
arms of his authority and be troubled intellectually no more. So we envy 
some of our friends who have been able to accept this kind of way out. 

But not everyone can do so; and, perhaps more than we realize, 
people are shut off from the churches nowadays in many cases not so much 
because they have difficulty with the kind of worship that is offered, or 
even with the brand of teaching that the churches supply, but rather 
because they have been so hurt by the hardness of life and by the peril 
of living with those we love in this particular kind of world. Such people, 
when talked to about the love of God, or about the sovereign Lord of the 
world, or about the need for goodness, are oftentimes left rather cold and 
unbelieving and numb. The hurt and the hardness of things have, they think, 
cost them the possibility of religious faith. 

One meets this everywhere. Recently, on the train to New York, a 
woman drew me into conversation. She had to talk; someone she had loved 
very much had died; and she admitted that for her life was just a succession 
of railroad trips from one place to another, to try to escape the memory of 
it. Or perhaps a disease will maim or even destroy a noble personality; or 
a child will suffer in an automobile accident; or some habit or vice will 
wreck a home; or a bomb will drop and wipe out a whole section of a city. 

And people are bereft, and hurt, and think that they can have no religious 
faith. 


My point here is that it is the kind of prophetic religion about 
which we have been talking in these lectures that for the most part has 
produced their problem. 
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Ancient Explanations By and large, there was no problem of evil in the 

ancient world in early societies where many gods 
were recognized. If a flood should devastate a countryside and sweep away 
the food supply, or if a pestilence should stalk through the midst of a 
city, or if numbers were slain in the course of a battle, or if people 
simply starved to death, the explanation was usually simple. So it was too 
with individual troubles. If a son should steal from his parent, or if a 
daughter should run away with a slave, or a man fall and break a leg, the 
explanations were simple. 

Perhaps the gods were angry; or, either wittingly or unconsciously, 
someone had violated a taboo; or perhaps some trifling point in the rei i- 
gious ritual had been changed; or some sacrifice or gift or offering had 
been neglected. But in almost every instance it was possible to believe 
that the demons who had caused the trouble (if that was it), or the gods 
who were angry (if that was it), could somehow be propitiated, and things 
could be rearranged so that all would be well again. 

Wherever you went in the ancient world--whether it was in Egypt or 
Canaan or Syria or Mesopotamia, or where you will--the priests at the local 
shrines were tremendously busy, consulting oracles of one kind or another 
in order to discover what had gone amiss and so caused people to suffer. 

In all these communities, if an individual could be found who had cast some 
kind of spell or enchantment on a person or on a community, or who had 
violated some taboo, he could be put to death. Once out of the way, pro¬ 
sperity could reasonably be expected to return to the group. If it did not, 
then the next thing to do was to search farther. 

All of these ancient people trusted implicitly that, if the search 
was pursued long enough, an antidote could always be found in some ritual, 
some exorcism, some sacrifice, some device whereby the gods--or the demons 
--might be propitiated, and the community restored to health. 

We must not think of the temples of those ancient days simply as 
places where mass spectacles took place on high days and holy days and 
holidays. They were busy places seven days a week. Worshipers were always 
thronging the temples and asking the priests for spells and exorcisms and 
enchantments, or bringing gifts to appease the gods, so as to get rid of 
whatever troubles were pursuing them, and to have good luck again. 

There was no intellectual problem about evil--the explanations were 
simple enough; and beyond that the ancient world, for the most part, did not 
go. Only in Israel a problem arose, and that was a problem created by 
prophetic religion. 

T he Cult of Ikhnaton .--There is one exception. For a brief time 
in Egypt (as many of you well know), during the fourteenth century before 
Christ, a religious reformation was instituted by Amenhotep IV. He took 
the name of Ikhnaton; and for a while during his reign he substituted a 
pure form of monotheistic worship for the multitude of animal deities that 
had been served in Egypt. Many of the things that Ikhnaton instituted in 
the cult seem strangely contemporary and familiar. For example, he sub¬ 
stituted the service and worship of one God of heaven and. earth, whose 
image was the solar disc. 
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But it was a short-lived reform, though during Ikhnaton's lifetime 
the cult was fashionable. People were supposed to think only beautiful 
thoughts. Attention in worship was upon what they called "Ma'at", or truth. 
Anything ugly or maimed or diseased or sick or hungry or, we might say, 
socially malformed--all that was unreal. And since one must not dwell on 
unreal things, the worshiper turned away from these ugly, misshapen, mal¬ 
formed objects in the world about him, in order to concentrate only on 
beautiful thoughts and to dwell upon truth. 

Ikhnaton's cult did not last. After his death the priests of Ammon 
swept it away in a counter-reformation--or a reaction (as you please)---and 
attempted to obliterate Ikhnaton's memory. But some scholars (and though 
I am no scholar, I agree with them) think that, even after the reaction 
following Ikhnaton's death, the reformation did survive as a kind of under¬ 
ground movement in Heliopolis. It is thought that someone instructed in 
that faith was among the tutors employed for the young prince Moses at the 
Egyptian court of Seti I; and that there had survived the memory and recol¬ 
lection of a time when men knew and worshiped only one God, who, in the 
language of Ikhnaton's hymn, was "the only God beside which there is no 
other, maker and sustainer of Nubia, and Syria, as well as Egypt, creator 
of everything, lord of the universe and of the most distant lands." (By 
the way, there is a Hebrew rewrite of that great hymn in the 104th Psalm.) 


Israel's Search for an Answer 


The problem troubling so many of us today, of what to do in the 
presence of and how to account for the sorrow and suffering and evil and 
malignancy that sometimes infoi'm life, was a problem that came up in Israel 
and in Israel alone. It came up as a consequence of the prophetic revela¬ 
tion of the will of God, and the prophetic understanding of human nature 
in the light of that will. 

The Sin of the Nation We have said that the Babylonian Exile in the 

middle of the sixth century before Christ was a 
shattering experience, but providing in many way 3 a kind of watershed for 
Israel's religion. What gave the faith survival power then was the prophets' 
interpretation of that disaster as the judgment of a righteous, holy, loving, 
and good God upon the nation for its sin--not because of its weakness, not 
because of its ignorance or its mistakes, but because of its sin. That sin, 
as seen by the prophets who foresaw the judgment (Micah, Zephaniah, Jere¬ 
miah, Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and others), was the sin of rebellion. The will 
of the people had been set against the divine will; and man, though a child 
of God, had used the freedom given him by his Father to disobey God, and in 
so doing to bring ruin upon them all. 

But this same shattering experience marked a distinct difference in 
another way. Until the Exile, it was the whole life of the people under the 
Covenant that chiefly counted; just as now some of us mentally group the 
whole life of the 500^000,000 people in China under the category of "red¬ 
ness", and assume--perhaps correctly—that as it happens to the nation as 
a whole under the Red Star, so it will turn out for each individual within 
it. It was like that of old. Before the Exile, such meaning as the indi¬ 
vidual in Israel had was entirely derivative and secondary. The individual 
had significance because he was part of the Covenant community; and what 
happened to the nation as a whole was the paramount consideration. 
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After the Exile that was no longer true. The task before the pro¬ 
phets then was to restore faith and hope; and faith and hope could be revived 
only as each individual in the Exile in turn was resurrected in faith and 
in hope, and converted to a look toward the future under God. Then, when 
the prophets' interpretation of the judgment for sin, applied to the nation 
before the Exile, was transferred and translated and focused onto the indi¬ 
vidual, it immensely complicated the problem of evil for prophetic and 
Biblical thinkers. 

The Rewriting Toward the end of the seventh century (just before the 

of History Exile took place), there was a brief period of freedom for 

that little country. The Assyrian colossus had toppled to 
a fall; and before the Babylonian power was to attain supremacy in the Near 
East, for a brief while during the reign of Josiah Israel suddenly found 
herself free of any foreign domination. It was a brief period of, shall we 
say, twilight---just a respite; but in that interim there was a feverish 
renaissance of letters in Jerusalem. 

The great prophets had done their work clearly enough and well. 

They had written, in such a way that all who had the eyes of faith could 
read, the fact that God had set a law of moral retribution in the world, 
and that as a nation sowed so also would it reap. The corollary was that 
when they were faithful to the Covenant and to the demand of love and 
brotherhood, then all went well; but when they turned away from that 
fidelity and the service of the God who was faithful and true, and turned 
to the deities who glorified the physical forces of nature and the pro¬ 
cesses of fertility, then disaster dogged them. 

In that brief period, perharis only a generation, in Jerusalem, 
there was a terrific rewriting of all the national history--a rewriting 
in the interest of what we might call religious education; for the history 
they then produced showed how this prophetic interpretation was the key to 
everything that had happened in their national life. And the moral was 
plain: if in this brief hour of respite those who had been faithless to the 
Covenant could be converted when they read the story that had gone before, 
then perhaps they might be faithful once more and enjoy the blessings and 
the prosperity that God could give, instead of being under his punishment. 

Man's Rebellion .-- It was then that the books of Joshua and Judges 
and Samuel and Kings (at least in part) were written in the light of the 
work of the earlier prophets. The stories told of how, at the very begin¬ 
ning of man's creation, rebellion--the setting of the human will against 
the divine--had happened almost at once. God had made man out of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed in him the spirit that made him akin to God 
himself. But along with this, God had given man freedom to choose the good 
or the evil. Man, forfeiting everything in life that could be dear to him, 
had chosen to set his will defiantly against his Maker and Father, and thus 
had chosen the punishment of sweat and toil and sorrow. 

So it continued to be. Men used this freedom (so the story went) 
to multiply wickedness, until a time came when God, resolved to wipe away 
the race that he had created and to have a new beginning, sent a flood. 

In a sense, it was all to no avail; from this perspective, the experiment 
with mankind had been a failure; and if that was true, then God had failed 
too. But there might be a way out--a way to capture some good out of this 
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human enterprise; and it was to find that way that God had called Abraham 
and summoned him to found and father a people among the world's peoples who 
would be obedient to the heavenly vision of love and brotherhood. 

But the human will and desire, and the loyalty of this people that 
had been called into being by the Covenant and bound to God by the most 
sacred and intimate ties, were still set against the divine will. The 
story of the monarchy, and of the woes and the evils and the suffering that 
had in many cases arisen as a result of the monarchy, could be understood 
in the light of two things: first of all, the perverted human will that 
brought evil upon itself and upon the whole community; and second, the evil 
that was the divine punishment upon the community in reaction to this evil 
will. For, as you know, the prophets did not hesitate to attribute evil to 
the judgments of one who was just, and who was rightly offended at his 
creatures. 

This story that was rewritten at that time and so interpreted did 
not convert the nation, it's true; but when the final blow fell and Jeru¬ 
salem went up in flames, there was driven home in a way never again to be 
forgotten the lesson that the Lord was a righteous God; that the meaning 
that informed the world would not tolerate the setting up of the creaturely, 
human will against his divine will; and that when that happened, he would 
visit upon hi3 human creatures the due punishment for their misdeeds. 

This, whether you like it or not, was a clean-cut answer for every 
father and every mother in Israel. If they suffered, collectively or indi¬ 
vidually- -and they did, intensively--they understood that it was because of 
the sins of others, and that they were all bound up in the same common 
bundle of life in the Covenant. They understood that, and they understood 
how such a thing could be possible and still be at the hands of one who 
was an utterly holy and loving and good God. 

" Yet Say Ye, Why ?"l — On the whole, that was the majority view 
among the prophets. But there was a minority view too. It was not the 
kind of protest we might make today,’namely, that perhaps God is not good, 
but cruel, unjust, even malignant. No, that wasn't their protest; rather, 
it was this: being good, how could God use evil men to accomplish his 
purpose? So Habakkuk (who was probably a contemporary of Jeremiah), had 
before the Exile complained and cried out, what right had God to use the 
wicked Chaldean--more wicked by far than Israel--to punish Israel? "Thou 
art of too pure eyes to look upon wickedness, and thou canst not gaze upon 
wrongdoing. Wherefore dost thou then gaze vipon faithless men, and keep 
silent when the wicked swallows up him that is more righteous than him¬ 
self ?"2 A very daring thing to say to Godl 

Jeremiah protested in a like vein, because not all in Israel were 
being punished. Many who were relatively good and relatively faithful and 
relatively just were suffering, whereas some who were defiantly wicked and 
cruel were prospering. So Jeremiah said, "Thou must be in the right, 0 Lord, 
if I take issue with thee; yet would I lay my case before thee I Why does 
the way of the wicked prosper? why do all the faithless live in comfort?"3 
Why indeed? The cry began with him, but after that it was never still. 

We hear it again and again in the Psalms, of the Exile and after¬ 
wards; we hear it in the laments of the people, both in the Book of Lamenta¬ 
tions and again in their later laments, when the prophet Malachi had to 
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rebuke them. It would not down, this cry of "why?"; rather, it gathered in 
poignancy of both physical pain and spiritual suffering when, in the years 
after the Exile, the prophetic understanding of suffering and disaster was 
focused away from the nation and began more and more to be focused upon the 
individual. Then the problem became so intense that out of the conflict 
there arose those great protests, on the one part that of Job, on the other 
that of the rabbinic rationalists who produced the Book of Chronicles, and 
in still another direction the skepticism of Ecclesiastes. 


God 1 3 Sur e Triumph 

A Move to the Future When the individual stood forth as a problem in 

himself, to be understood and explained in the 
tragedy of his suffering and in the glory of his sonship with God, a whole 
new situation arose. The prorfaets who were concerned to interpret the ways 
of God for man had to turn to the future to vindicate what the present could 
not see. 


To be sure, this had in part been anticipated earlier. Eefore the 
Exile, however, what might happen in the future was a minor note. Isaiah, 
for example, had told how a remnant would survive, very much like the green 
shoot out of the trunk of a tree that had been hewn down so that only the 
stump was left. 1 *' Hosea, out of the sorrow of his ruptured and broken home, 
still says that with God a new marriage covenant will be possible. He hears 
God saying, "I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely ...5; 
and the Book of Hosea ends with a picture of how Yahweh will sow the land 
with a new seed. Then Jeremiah, at the very end of the Covenant (for that 
is what it was when Jerusalem fell), when the city was about to be destroyed, 
heard God saying, "I will give them an heart to know me, that I am the Lord: 
and they shall be my people, and I will be their God: for they shall return 
to me with their whole heart."6 


But these were only anticipations, both during and after the Exile, 
of a note that was to become dominant. The question was, if God was God, 
could his purpose be defeated? If that were asked of some of us, we would 
have to say no. If God is God, his will, and not our human will, is final. 
Not our word, but his word, must be the last word spoken about the meaning 
of our world and of our life and of ourselves. These prophets of the Exile 
and afterwards had to assent to this, as indeed we would. And so it becomes 
possible for us to understand why they drew upon some rather frightful 
figures and fierce images to show how God's purpose must be dominant in 
the world. 

The feeling is that the only thing that really gives meaning to 
life is the purpose of God that runs through it; and if this is so, then 
that purpose of God cannot be thwarted. Therefore if there was a rebellion 
of the human will that invited destruction, no matter how far that rebel¬ 
lion might extend among the nations of the earth, then the time must come 
when his will eventually will be dominant. And that, in one way or another, 
is the whole story of all the remaining books of the Old Testament. 


This of necessity throws the problem into the future, and that is 
what eschatology is: the unfolding way in which God's triumph over his 
recalcitrant creation becomes sure. That is also what apocalyptic is: the 
revelation by an anticipation--the unveiling in years ahead--so that those 
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who live for the consummation of God's triumph in the world and the fulfill¬ 
ment of his purposes can taste by faith that promise now, and hold in faith 
what only a later time can know to be true. 

The Hopes of There was no unanimity of opinion about how this would be, 

the Prophets either among the prophets or others; equally prophetic 

voices proposed different solutions. But the stubborn 
concomitance of evil in their affairs brought one after another of these 
solutions to an impasse from which there was no escape except to abandon 
hope. And this very way of working, this very historical development itself, 
had the effect of deepening and clarifying the problem in enormously helpful 
ways. Let us see how this development takes place, bringing us to the 
threshold of Christianity. 

Haggai .-- One prophetic device was to believe, with Haggai, that 
if only the Temple could be built again, if only a "hou.se", a home for God, 
could be made again after the Exile, and a political figurehead (Zerubbabel, 
who was of the House of Lavid) anointed as the king-Messiah, then God would 
do his part. He would come and reside on Mount Zion, and inaugurate his 
glorious reign. So God says: "... I will shake the heavens and the earth; 
and I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms ..."7 "The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former, ... and in this place [Jerusalem] 
will I give peace . 

It was a vain hope. The Temple was built, but God did not come. 
Thrones were not overthrown in the world; but Zerubbabel was, when Darius 
seized the Persian throne and emissaries of the Persian Empire heard about 
this Messianic kingdom down in Jerusalem; and it wasn't very long before 
Zerubbabel was snatched away. 

Z echari ah.-- Though Zechariah was Haggai's contemporary, he saw a 
little bit further than that. In a series of remarkable visions, he has a 
foretaste of what God must do before his kingdom coiild come and his will be 
done when he appears in regnant glory on Mount Zion. Zechariah has one 
vision of the expulsion of sinners from Jerusalem; he sees a scroll flying 
rapidly through the air, with curses against thieves and false swearers 
written on it.9 The idea behind that vision was that God would have to 
sweep away the wickedness and the sin of the city before the kingdom could 
come (a note quite absent in Haggai). 

In another vision Zechariah pictured a woman sitting in a kind of 
basket which was being carried rapidly through the air by two angelic beings 
(also women). This bushel basket, which personified and symbolized the sin 
of Judah, was being hastened to far-off Babylon city (which was then looked 
on as a den of iniquity--a kind of refuse heap for the world), where it 
would be dumped. Zechariah believed that when this sin was expelled from 
the city, God could take up his righteous rule.10 

But the end was still a blank wall. God didn't come; evil was not 
done away; and Jerusalem remained as it was before. 

Ez eki el..-- Others took their hopes from a vision of Ezekiel, who 
felt that it was not Israel, but the kingdoms of the world that were the 
thorn in the side of the Lord. In a vision, Ezekiel saw the king of Tyre, 
puffed up with pride and saying, "I am a god"H--but he was no god, he was 
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only a man. And in an oracle against Egypt, God says to Pharaoh: "Behold, 

I am against thee. Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in 
the midst of his river [the Nile], which hath said, My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself."12 

Against this pride and pretension, this arrogance of the human 
creature, this defiance of the sovereign majesty that ruled over the heaven 
and the earth--against all this the sword of the Lord will be drawn, said 
Ezekiel.13 A great battle will have to be fought in the Holy Land, when 
with heavenly armies Yahweh will win a victory against the forces of Gog 
and Magogl^--these human principalities and powers that have reared them¬ 
selves against him. Then, says God, "... all the heathen shall see my 
judgment that I have executed, and my hand that I have laid upon them."15 

But the nations didn't see it. 

Armag eddon .-- Later prophecies, often attached in the scriptures 
to the work of earlier prophets, portray this victory as having to take 
place in the very spot (at Jerusalem, or perhaps at Megiddo) where God's 
people had been discomfited in the first place--where, shall we say, 

Yahweh had "lost face". So there begin to emerge the pictures of Arma¬ 
geddon, drawn from the Aramaic Har Megiddo (Mo\int Megiddo), as meaning 
that decisive battle that must be fought once more at the very place where 
the goodly king Josiah lost his life in conflict with Pharaoh Necho of 
Egypt.^ 

Some of the pictures that are attached to these prophecies in later 
times are rather gory and frightful and very vengeful. Not always is it 
the Lord's armies that will win this battle; sometimes it is Israel itself 
that will win it, so wildly did the desire for vengeance upon the peoples 
who had hurt Israel become rationalized into a vindication of the justice 
of God. 


Mica h.- - Sometimes this knew almost no bounds. For example, a 
fragment of a later time, but attributed to Micah, runs: "And the remnant 
of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles in the midst of many people as a lion 
among the beasts'of the forest, as a young lion among the flocks of sheep: 
who, if he go through, both treadeth down, and teareth in pieces, and none 
can deliver."17 

But for all its bloodthirsty feeling, that vision too was futile. 
All of this became a cul-de-sac for Israel; it never happened. The remnant 
of Jacob out among the nations didn't become a roaring lion, rending and 
tearing people--it couldn't happen. Ironically enough, it was not the 
Gentiles but poor little Israel that was really left with none to deliver. 

The Day of Wrath Each one of these hopes, as it turned out to be a blind 

alley, drove the prophetic soul into a deeper under¬ 
standing of its problem. And so perhaps there was another possibility; the 
future would tell—it would have to tell--that God's triumph is sure. But 
it would have to be a life beyond this one. Indeed, that had been anti¬ 
cipated; for example, Habakkuk had once said, before the Exile, "though it 
[the vision] tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come ..."18 The 
vision is simply the vindication of God's justice. 
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In his great vision of the valley of dry hones, Ezekiel had told 
how the return of the captive people from the Exile to Jerusalem would be 
a kind of resurrection. For in the valley of dry bones, in Babylonia 
(which was where Israel was in the captivity), "Thus saith the Lord God 
unto these bones; Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, and ye 
shall live."19 Then Ezekiel prophesied as the Lord had bade him do, and 
breath came from the four winds of the heavens, and those who had been 
dead lived again and stood on their feet, "an exceeding great army." 20 
With the four winds of the heavens God breathed on them as he had breathed 
on Adam in the beginning, and made him a living being and gave him the gift 
of life; and after he breathed on these bones, they stood on their feet. 

The Greek word for that is anast as is , and the Latin word is "res u rr ectio ". 
They stood up on their feet again, and so there was a resurrection from 
the Exile. 


Zephan iah.Zephaniah, also a prophet of the earlier period, pro¬ 
vided another clue. He was a prophet, not of a judgment that was local, 
such as a defeat in battle of Israel's armies (Amos had talked about that 
kind of judgment); nor of a judgment that was against Israel alone or 
against Judah alone; nor even, as with Ezekiel, of a judgment that would 
be against the kings of the earth. In Zephaniah the judgment was far more 
universal in scope--it was a cosmic judgment, which included the whole 
world. The impious wills of the whole created order, which had shared in 
a common apostasy and rebellion against their Creator and Maker, would be 
wiped away in this judgment. It was to be, as in the words of the "Dies 
Irae", a 

Day of wrath, day of mourning. 

See fulfilled the prophets' warning, 

Heaven and earth in ashes burning. 


It was a fearful picture that Zephaniah portrayed of this universal 
holocaust, 2 1 when the very heavens and the earth alike are rolled up like a 
garment and put away. John Paterson, in his book, The Go o dly Fellowship of 
the Prophets, sums up Zephaniah's picture in words like these (page 102): 

"Everything here is blasted and withered and scorched; there is 
no dew upon the grass, no song of birds or bloom of flowers, but 
everywhere fire and smoke and darkness, drifting chaff, dwellings 
overthrown, palaces desolate, nettles and saltpits, with owls hoot¬ 
ing on the window sills, and ravens croaking at the door. [All of 
these pictures from Zephaniah.] Here surely is a picture of a God¬ 
forsaken world that has felt the full force of the divine reaction 
against human sin." 

Perhaps this Biblical isn't so bizarre as men once thought it was. With 
the possibilities before us of destruction from nuclear fission, the world 
we know can very readily become like that. 


A New World But that was to be only the prelude--he who had given them 
one world could give them another. So now this theme runs 
through all the apocalyptic passages of the Old Testament: God's triumph 
is sure; his righteous purpose will be fulfilled. But it is not of this 
order, not this world, not this created existence--that will have to be 
done away. 
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To my mind, there is a profound understanding of the problem of 
living in this world of ours, in this insistence of the apocalyptists that 
this order must in some sense be done away. For the prophets of the last 
days of Israel's life, who wrote in this apocalyptic imagery, agreed, as 
H. H. Rowley puts it: 

"...that there is a goal of history, an age in which life shall know 
a fairness beyond the imagination of men. But they saw that it can¬ 
not arise out of the present by ordinary causation. Evil is evil, 
and can only bring forth evil fruits. And the present with its 
sorrow and destruction is evil, and delusive is every promise that 
out of the heart of man the nobler world of his dreams can be born. 

Only the hand of God [that is what the prophets were trying to say] 
can break the causal nexus between sin and its fruit, which is more 

sin."22 

This is the feeling that lies behind the apocalyptic portions of 
the Old Testament--in, for example, that little apocalypse, a perfect gem 
of its kind, in Isaiah, between the 24th and 27th chapters. (It was, by 
the way, a product of the third century before Christ--the Greek period, 
when Alexander the Great was astride the Eastern world.) This is the 
feeling that lies behind that book, strange and curious to so many of us, 
the Book of Daniel—a product of the second century, when Israel was once 
more feeling the heel and boot of the conqueror, under the oppression of 
the heirs of Alexander. 

It is not surprising that New Testament thinking followed a like 
pattern. In the Book of Revelation, for example, the Roman was asserting 
his omnipotence; and the seer of Revelation, who was a Christian prophet, 
saw that Rome--the "great Babylon"--would be overwhelmed in a judgment. 

That judgment would be only the prelude to a new beginning under God, when 
with a new heaven and a new earth God would be able to secure men who would 
serve him and do his holy will. 


The Yoke of the Law This material that we call apocalyptic is in the 

true prophetic succession. Through it, Christianity 
became the heir of prophetic religion; and in turn Christianity became a 
prophetic faith. But this material was not the recognized religion of 
Palestine in the years immediately before Christ. It was a kind of faith, 
an interpretation of life and death, of judgment, and of evil, that was 
very popular among the common people. But the official faith of Israel, 
from the time of Ezra on, took another course. 

This was an attempt to secure the rule of God, the triumph of God 
in the world over all opposition, by bringing each Jew to obey the whole of 
the written and the oral Law. If every Jew could be brought to be obedient 
to the whole Law, the rabbis taught, God would manifest his power in glory 
upon Mount Zion, and all that the prophets had ever hoped for would come to 
pass. 

No man was supposed to, and no man did, know the day and the hour 
when this might happen. Meanwhile, they could ponder, they could interpret, 
they could study, and they could lay down rules--which, God knows, they did. 
Of many of these, Jesus was later to say, "For they bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne ..."23 But the spirit of prophecy, the rabbis held, 
had dried up---there was no longer any need for prophecy. Anyone who rose 
up and claimed to be a prophet was a disgrace to his parents. This little 
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dismissal of prophecy for good was attached to the 13 th chapter of Zechariah 
(verse 3): "And it shall come to pass, that when any shall yet prophesy, 
then his father and his mother that begat him shall say unto him. Thou shalt 
not live; for thou speakest lies in the name of the Lord ..." 

Was it hard to keep this law that the rabbis laid down? No, they 
said, not if you have a will to do it. It can be shown by your obedience 
to good works, by pious deeds. A good Jew can be justified by his works, 
by the things that he does which invite the favor of God. For if evil 
deeds of old—and since--have brought down the wrath of God, then the con¬ 
verse must be true: with good deeds, with pious works, with obedient response 
to the manifest will of God in the Law, and to all its detailed, mimvte pre¬ 
scriptions --ceremonial, ritualistic, legalistic, as well as moral--then the 
glory can return to Israel, and God can reign on Zion. 

If you hold this view that, if you wish, you can be led to follow 
the Law—as the rabbis did hold it--you don’t need any too profound an 
understanding of human nature in order to justify it. The rabbis were 
perfectly willing to agree that men were sinners and that men did sin; but 
at this time they didn't think of sin in any very deep sense. Sin was a 
transgression of the Law; and if a man transgressed the Law, what he did 
was to break a pre-existent harmony with God. But once a man was led to 
repent, God immediately forgave him, and the harmony was restored. And 
that was all you needed, except to add more repentent sinners to all the 
others who had repented and become harmonized with God again. So the 
process could be multiplied and increased until the kingdom would come. 

The Need for But was it really as simple as that? Were there two in- 

a Victor clinations in man, with the only problem to get one of them 

uppermost in the human heart? The evil inclination, the 
"yetser ha ra"--yes, that could be harnessed. The good inclination, the 
"yetser tob"--that could be encouraged. All you had to do was to encourage 
the good inclination in one person after another, and all would be well. 

But was it as simple as this? Were men potentially as good as potentially 
they~were not good--so that they could become good and harmonized with God 
again by a simple decision of the will? 

There were many in Israel and also many Israelites outside of 
Israel (and remember there were three times as many Jewish residents in 
the Greco-Roman Empire as there were in Palestine) who did not think so. 

In the many persecutions that had preceded this time, some of these Jews 
had seen whole groups of men give themselves over to utterly hideous and 
cruel and ghastly things. Men had engaged in mass murders and mass hatreds 
and mass frenzies, doing things far more cruel than an aggregate of men 
might do as individuals. 

Some of these sufferers under the many brutal pogroms against the 
Jews had looked intensely into the bright eyes of evil. They saw men 
grasped and empowered by forces that were obviously stronger than they. 
Sometimes it seemed as though daemonic powers held man in thrall. And, 
whatever their explanation of it, they rightly saw that God must win a 
victory over these forces, too, before men might be free to make the 
simple choice to live as a child of God and not as one out of hell. 










The mythology with which they explained all this might not be very 
important. For example, some of them saw an explanation in terms of the 
old myth in Genesis which tells how divine beings rebelled against God. 
Coming down from heaven, these beings "saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair", 2 * 1 and married them; and as a result of this miscegenation, 
under the leader, Azazel, the host of demons was born, as well as the 
giants that were supposed to have lived on the earth of old. 

These demons inhabited the "middle air". They were invisible, but 
sometimes their baleful influence over the affairs of men very effectively 
hindered the work of God in the world. His work could be done and his 
kingdom could come when there also came a heavenly conqueror, who would 
put to rout these powers of evil and help to release mankind for its true 
calling, which is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. 

This was the stage prophetic religion in Israel had reached just 
before the advent of that Conqueror. 
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T HE FUL FI LLMENT OF PROPHECY 


Our story tonight has rightly been called the greatest story in the 
world. It is the story of how time (which is the way men measure the length 
of their days) was once broken in two parts. It is a story of endings and 
at the same time of beginnings. It is an account of how God, who had once 
of old spoken in the word of the prophets, finally came to speak in a Person. 
It is a tale of how certain things were fulfilled, and in their fulfilling 
provided a means whereby all things can be fulfilled. 


The Prophetic Criterion for Life 

The Tradition in Before we trace this fulfillment of prophecy, we might 

the Gospels look briefly at this tradition as it is woven together 

in the four accounts we call the Gospels. It deals at 
the beginning with primordial things, when the Word was with God before the 
foundation of the world. Then it moves to a narrative of an infancy, when, 
in a squalid, miserable cattle-shed, one who was to be called the Prince of 
the World was born. Few children have ever had a more unceremonious entrance 
into life than he. 

Then the tale moves on, and he who was to be called the Messiah is 
next seen meeting a prophet, John the Baptist. They stand knee to knee in 
the River Jordan; and there the imperative of the kingdom of God comes upon 
Jesus. Then, we are told, the Spirit drives him into the wilderness; and 
there, in a lonely testing time in the lonely desert place, he is streng¬ 
thened for his task. Immediately he goes out to preach the Good News of 
the arrival of the kingdom of God. 

At first he seems to have had a "synagogue ministry" in the little 
towns of Galilee--Capernaum, and Nazareth, and elsewhere. Wherever and 
whenever he preached, he astonished the crowds with the strange kind of 
authority he exercised. Yet somehow, in the commotion that followed his 
sermons, he managed to select twelve men, who were called disciples, to 
whom he imparted his innermost thoughts. Then, because the crowds gathered 
in such great number, he moved outside of the synagogue into the open 
countryside. 

There followed, as you know, a ministry of mighty works, and par¬ 
ables, and acts of healing. The conflicting rumors of what he did gave 
rise to a good deal of ill-feeling, and many were offended by the things 
he said. Then, when John the Baptist was taken and beheaded, the shadow 
of a cross began to fall upon this little band of Messianists. As hostility 
deepened, Jesus for a time sought to avoid the authorities, until he had 
completed his lessons to his disciples. But that could not be for long; 
finally the issue had to be joined. 

At last he turned to his followers and said, "Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, 
and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him to death ..."1 Led by 
Jesus, the little band then turned toward the Holy City. On their arrival, 
great crowds welcomed them and cried, "Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion; 
shout, 0 daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is 
just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass ..."2 
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Days of heckling followed. An indictment was drawn tip ("one that 
perverteth the people M 3), There remained only the need to trap him. 

Finally the noose was drawn; he was tried, mocked, scourged, made to walk 
a via dolorosa. On Golgotha a cross was erected, and upon it he was hung. 

It seemed the end--and to those who hung him there, it was. 

But after a few days, his followers told a different story. They 
said that their Messiah was resurrected, that he had been seen by some of 
his disciples--notably Peter. The account of the days that followed goes 
on, and finally at Bethany "he was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven", whereupon his disciples "returned to Jerusalem with great joy ..."^ 

Still that was not all. Convinced that a. new age had dawned, when 
they found new power released among them, his disciples were sure that the 
promise that a new spirit would come had actually been fulfilled. Such 
signs and wonders accompanied their work that it seemed to them that the 
reign of something that had been evil had been broken. The only possible 
explanation was that through them, in what they were doing, the reign of 
the power of God had begun. 

So, in this tradition, we are left with something that is either 
a monstrous fiction and piece of self-deception, or else something so great 
as to be true. 

The Apostolic Proclamation The very first claim made for this on the part 

of those who beheld it and were won by it was 
that it was the fulfillment of prophecy.5 (That is the claim we want to 
examine tonight.) An instance of how they made this claim, and how it was 
interpreted, is given early in the Book of Acts (chapter 8). We are told 
on one occasion of a courtier from Ethiopia (evidently a God-fearing Jew) 
who had been up to Jerusalem to celebrate a feast and was returning home. 

He was overtaken by the deacon, Philip, who saw the African reading of the 
Suffering Servant in the prophecy of Isaiah. The Ethiopian read Philip the 
passage and asked what it meant, particularly where the scripture said, "He 
was oppressed, and he was a.ffdieted, yet he opened not his mouth: he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth."6 Philip at once interpreted this in 
terms of the leader and Master they had followed; and we are told that, on 
hearing the Good News of Jesus, the Ethiopian's eyes were opened and he 
asked to be baptized. 

Similarly, St. Luke tells of how the risen Christ himself, on the 
evening of the first Easter Day, joined two of his disciples who were on 
the way to Emmaus.7 The disciples didn't recognize the one who had joined 
them; and then the Lord said to them: "0 fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken ... and beginning at Moses [that is, with 
the Law] and all the prophets [the next section of the Hebrew scripture], 
he expounded unto them in all the scripture the things concerning himself." 0 

This became the apostolic proclamation (the Kerygma , the "preaching 
news"), to which every Christian believer had to witness. His first and 
immediate duty as a convert to the faith was to show to others who were yet 
unbelieving how, beginning with the prophets, God had promised a deliverer. 
The Messiah, as foretold by the prophets, had come, had had to suffer and 
die; but God had completely reversed all human judgments by raising the 
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Messiah with power from the dead, so that he might enter upon the throne 
of his power and his glory, and reign there as King over the lives of 
believers until he should come to judge the quick and the dead. This was 
the content of apostolic preaching. 

Th e Pr o of-Text Metho d.-- The evangelists searched the Scriptures 
for proof-texts that would show clearly how all this had come to pass. 

Those New Testament writers believed that the Holy Spirit had literally 
inspired the writers of the Old Testament wholly to this end, so that the 
prophets became predictors of things to come (and, truth to tell, no more 
than that). The way St. Matthew handled the ancient Scriptures is instruc¬ 
tive in this regard. For example, in the second chapter St. Matthew tells 
us that the Holy Family went down into Egypt before the massacre of the 
innocents, "that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophe t, saying. Out of Egypt have I called my son."9 Yet Hosea, whom 
St. Matthew is quoting here, was not talking about the future. Speaking 
in the eighth century before Christ, Hosea was actually talking about the 
past that reached down before him; he was referring to the events of the 
Exodus, when God in his lovingkindness had brought Israel out of the land 
of bondage, and about which God says, "When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt."10 

Again, in reference to the slaughter of the innocents by Herod, 

St. Matthew says, "Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy 
[Jeremiah] the prophet," and he quotes Jeremiah as saying, "In Rama was 
there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because they are 
not."11 But Jeremiah, speaking as a prophet before the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity, was actually talking about the captivity of the tribes in Babylonia 
(Rachel being the mother of the ancestors of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh and Benjamin). For Jeremiah goes on to say, "Refrain thy voice 
from weeping, and thine eyes from tears: for ... they [these captive child¬ 
ren] shall come back again from the land of the enemy."12 

These examples are illustrative, and they could be multiplied. In 
almost every book of the New Testament the older scriptures are drawn upon 
to support the Christian evangel, in ways so contrary to the critical and 
historical method we have been taught to study and respect that most of us 
nowadays distrust this method. But it was very effective in the first cen¬ 
tury, out in the synagogues of almost every town and city of the Roman 
Empire, where there were millions of Jews (some 6,000,000 in all). Each 
town had its synagogue where the Jewish scriptures, translated in Greek, 
were readily available. 

Thus, whether they willed to or not, the Christians almost com¬ 
pelled the Jews to become witnesses to Christ through their own scriptures. 
Quite obviously, the Christians had not forged these scriptures--they were 
already there. And inasmuch as the Jews and the Christians interpreted 
them on a flat, level plane of understanding, and by the proof-text method, 
in many and many a community of the Roman Empire what had been a Jewish 
synagogue and congregation became the nucleus of a Christian church. 

Though the witness is true, this method is not effective today. It 
is a method still employed by some sects; but it is of no value in talking 
to educated people; and unless the churches somehow capture the thinking of 
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educated people, they will he missing perhaps the most important part of 
their task; and they will 'be causing a lot of their other activities and 
energies to he wasted in very minor ways. 


Jesus as Prophet In what sense, then, can we say that Christianity is 

the fulfillment of prophecy, so that the modern world 
can once more feel the cutting edge of its prophetic quality, and see in 
its mission and its message the redeeming activity of God, in ways that are 
relevant to all the varied problems that the world today may face? One 
thing vital to our understanding of this, it seems to me, is to see that 
the primitive Christian message, beginning with that which was delivered 
by Jesus himself and then by those who joined themselves to him in his body, 
the Church, was itself prophetic in the Old Testament sense of the word. 

As we have said, a prophet in the great tradition was an interpreter 
of the work of the living God through history, a God who was utterly holy 
and righteous, sovereign over the world that he had made, with a redemptive 
will for man. He was a God who had called Israel, in a Covenant relation¬ 
ship with himself, to witness to his goodness and his truth. He had visited 
Israel with judgment when she was disobedient to her heavenly mission, and 
with mercy when she was faithful to his purpose. The prophet was an inter¬ 
preter of the work of the living God. 

The ministry of Jesus was prophetic, in that he gave himself to his 
role as a prophet as completely as did any of the Old Testament prophets. 

The Christian Church discerned this in later times, when she looked back 
upon her Lord and called him by many names, among them "prophet", "priest", 
and "king". He was a prophet, and as one,Jesus made a contribution that no 
one before him had made and no one after him has made. For the power behind 
the word of the prophet and of Jesus was the Word of God itself, meeting man 
in a person to person encounter, engaging not only otir thinking, not only 
our feelings, but engaging as well the area of oiir consciences, where the 
springs of motive and of will must operate. 

It was the force of this Word behind the words of Jesus that 
denounced the Jews of his day as vehemently as ever Amos did. With the 
whiplash of his words he excoriated them for their sins, and sought to 
quicken their consciences and stir their hearts: 

"Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites', for ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of ... all uncleanness.... 

"Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?"13 

The "thus saith the Lord" of the older prophets was \ised by Jesus 
in a new way: 

"Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill; ... 

"But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment ..."1^- 

"Love your enemies, ... and pray for them which ... persecute 

you; 

"That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust."15 








This was in an hour of the nation’s life when forces within her 
were hastening the processes of disintegration and death. It was only a 
short generation after this (and we must never forget the relevance of 
this in the light of Jesus' words) that a similar catastrophe overtook 
Jerusalem as had long befoi’e overtaken her, in the days of the Babylonian 
Exile. And as, on the eve of that destruction, Jeremiah had pled with the 
people to be converted and to accept the salvation that God offered, so 
Jesus did now. 

One time, speaking to the crowds about him, he said, "Suppose ye 
that these Galilaeans [whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri¬ 
fices] were sinners above all the Galilaeans, because they suffered such 
things? I tell you, Way: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. "16 Like the prophets of old, he was pleading for repentance. 

And at another time, when it became most evident that they would not heed 
his words, he cried out: 

"0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! 

"Behold, your house is left unto you desolate ..."17 


The New Order Earlier, I spoke of the way in which the faith of Israel 

of Prophecy interpreted the three great major crises of her history 

(as well as the lesser crises in between): the Exodus from 
Egypt and the deliverance at the Red Sea; the destruction of Jerusalem in 
the sixth century before Christ, and the Exile into Babylon; and the final 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., before the armies of Titus. These 
were interpreted as special visitations on the part of God, who had come 
in the one instance in redemption, and in the others in judgment. 

With each of these critical events there had been an outburst by 
prophets who by faith read their meaning in the light of the holy will of 
God. There were Jewish prophets as well as Christian who interpreted the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in exactly the same way. Some of their 
work is included, in Jewish apocalyptic form, in the Second Book of Esdras 
in our Apocrypha. 

But the primitive Christian Church gathered round the figure of its 
risen Christ, who was the supreme prophetic interpreter of this last dis¬ 
aster. They saw it, and rightly, as a judgment of God upon the whole house 
of Israel—just as, earlier, Amos and Hosea and Isaiah and Jeremiah had 
foreseen the captivity. But they saw it, as those earlier prophets did, 
not as a complete destruction, but as a refining fire whe'nce could come 
a saving remnant which, purified by suffering, would be more perfectly 
able to do the will of God. 

The early Christians of the first century wrote and did what they 
did in the belief that God had poured out upon them the spirit of prophecy 
once more. This was the spirit the rabbis had said had been taken away; 
but they agreed that a new outpouring of prophecy would be a part of the 
Messianic Age, when that age should come. For had not Joel said: 

"And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 














your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions: 

"And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those days 
will I pour out my spirit."18 

This was taken up by Peter to explain and interpret the strange power that 
was given to them at Pentecost. 

They believed that a new order of prophecy was born; and indeed one 
of the many orders of the ministry in the primitive Church was that of the 
prophet, whose task it was once more to interpret the activity of the living 
God in the events of their days. It is right to say that the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles is not history as we think of history, but, as Oscar 
Cullman says, it is "revealed prophecy concerning history."19 

The Book o f the Re vel ation.Supremely, this prophetic witness of 
the Christian community is evident in the vision of the seer of the apo¬ 
calypse of the Book of Revelation in the New Testament, a book written by 
a Christian prophet. The messages to the seven churches, with which it 
begins, are in conscious recollection of the addresses to the nations with 
which the Book of Amos begins, and are modeled directly upon them. These 
are words in some cases of encouragement, in others of judgment. 

Then in the successive visions of the prophet, the New Israel (the 
Church) is seen as recapitulating the trial and the agony of the Old Israel, 
first, in the events of the Exodus from Egypt, then in the wilderness life 
of the desert. As Moses sang a song of redemption at the time of the 
deliverance at the Red Sea, so Christ in heaven is shown as singing a song 
with the deliverance of the Christians in the new age. 

The battle of Armageddon described in the Book of Revelation, for 
example, is a harking back to the battle that took place near Megiddo, when 
the Canaanites under Sisera almost overwhelmed Israel, and yet with the 
help and power of God were driven back. Again, the doom pronounced upon 
Babylon (which in the Book of Revelation is Rome, "the great harlot") is 
like the doom God pronounced upon that other Babylon that had taken Israel 
into captivity. And the river of the water of life, which would flow out 
of the New Jerusalem, was a stream that God was establishing to provide a 
cleansing kingdom for the world.20 This is modeled after the vision of 
Ezekiel during the Exile, when he saw a holy river proceeding out of the 
Temple to be built in the New Jerusalem.21 As, moving down the Jordan, it 
quickened and revivified even the stagnant waters of the Dead Sea, so would 
the knowledge of the true God when given to the world. 

This prophetic understanding of the task of the primitive Church 
remained uppermost in the consciences and minds and hearts of Christians 
all during the apostolic age, when they believed with all the faith that 
was in them that they were living on the edge of the last days. Therefore 
their ministry was primarily and fundamentally a prophetic one. 

This consciousness of the Church's mission in the world in that 
respect s\ibsided when, later on, theology had to grapple with Hellenistic 
thought out in the Roman Empire. But for more than a hundred years the 
primitive Church was a true witness of prophetic religion at its best. It 
was a radical critic of the mores of the world, bequeathing to the Catholic 
faith which followed a heritage that was not to be lost, and that came for¬ 
ward again in the Protestant Reformation. 
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The Consummation in Time 


The work of Christ in the Church was in one sense the fulfillment 
of prophecy, by itself becoming the supreme prophetic criterion for the 
whole of life---standing as a prophet people in the world. But Christianity 
is also the fulfillment in another way, by being the consummation in time. 

The Mid-Point In part this is what Christians meant when they said that 
Christ was priest as well as prophet; for a priest is a 
mediator, one who stands between, and from the perspective of the Bible the 
advent of the Christian proclamation is a mid-point in human time. It is 
the perspective not only of the Bible, but of us nowadays and of all the 
world, for, everywhere that men can read and write, human events are now 
reckoned according to whether they go back from Christ into the past, or 
whether they are led forward from Christ into the future. 

Behind this understanding of history is an awareness even on the 
part of those who are not conscious Christians that the years as they suc¬ 
ceed one another ha.ve an ongoing meaning. This meaning is utterly different 
from the old effort to set time on the one hand against God's eternity on 
the other hand, and to equate that eternity with the conception of timeless¬ 
ness. That notion, by the way, came into our thinking not from the Bible 
but from Flato. He held that the timeless world was the real world--God's 
world, whereof this world was only a copy; and God and eternity in being 
equated with each other were qualitatively different from the ongoing mean¬ 
ing of our years here on earth in time. 

This view (even though we take exception to it) found much expres¬ 
sion in various times in Christian history. It is also a view that informs 
a great deal of what has been called Christian mysticism. But the whole 
conception is challenged and effectively denied by our acceptance now that 
time has its mid-point in Christ. This is only a recent development, com¬ 
paratively speaking; the method of dating events in the past back from the 
time of Christ did not gain wide acceptance until the eighteenth century. 

This tacit acceptance that Christ is the mid-point in human time 

makes him a mediator of all human events, so that all that preceded him has 

one meaning, and all that came after him carries with it another meaning. 

The Biblical view--which is now also the world view insofar as time is con- 
cerned--is that ages succeed ages; and eternity, inasmuch as it has any 
meaning at all, is not "timelessness" in Plato's sense, it is rather the 
endless extension of time. In this time series, not outside of it, God is 

working out his will to a triumphant conclusion, within and through the 

endless extension of time. 

To the prophets and to the apocalyptists who succeeded them, this 
is what history was. After the age in which Israel then lived, another age 
would always be given. As Amos saw it, it would be an age in which the 
moral justice of God would be vindicated and Israel would be punished for 
her moral defections with captivity. For it was to be an age in which God 
would show that he cared more for what was right than for Israel's preten¬ 
sion that, since she was a chosen people, she could do what she pleased: 
"Thus saith the Lord; For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, 

I will not turn away the punishment thereof;"22 Amos cried in warning. 
"Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of his .land."23 
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The New Age We have traced the way in which the prophets saw with 

increasing insight (particularly in post-Exilic Judaism) 
the depth and complexity of the human problem--how not only Israel, but 
all mankind is involved in rebellion against its Maker, so that the judg¬ 
ment must be not only Israel's, but universal in scope, including not this 
world alone but also the heavenly orders which hold this world in thrall. 

Thus in the age to come there would have to be a new heaven and a 
new earth; and the former things would pass away. They would "wax old like 
a garment," says the Psalmist; 2^+ "as a vesture" God would change them, and 
they would be changed. The Christian proclamation was that this very thing 
had happened--they had changed. An age had come to an end; a new age had 
begun. 

So it seemed to some, who saw in Christ the Messiah that they had 
looked for and that their hearts had longed for. But the claim that this 
was the new age was also an embarrassment to a great many who listened to 
this Christian evangel and witness; for the new age that the prophets had 
spoken of was to be accompanied and evidenced by celestial wonders of an 
unsurpassed sort. The prophet Joel had said: 

"And I will shew wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood, 
and fire, and pillars of smoke. 

"The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day of the Lord come."25 

Then Joel had gone on to say how the earth would quake and the heavens 
would tremble, and the sun and the moon be dark, and the stars withdraw 
their light. But there in first-centurv Galilee none of this had happened; 
life flowed on very much as it had before. 

It seems quite clear that Jesus believed the new age had come, God's 
reign had dawned, and he was the fulfillment of that to which the prophets 
had pointed. He said on one occasion that he saw Satan falling as light¬ 
ning from heaven2b__that is, the power of evil was dethroned. He inter¬ 
preted his own mighty works, his miracles, as Messianic signs; for the 
prophets had said that when the Messiah came, he would be a doer of mighty 
deeds. Jesus healed the sick, and with the finger of God, he said, he 
expelled demons; and to his followers he unfolded the secret of who he was. 

While all this was true (and those who believed in him saw in time 
that it was true), nevertheless the earth-shaking events didn't occur. The 
stars did not fall from their courses; the earth and the heavens didn't 
fold up as a garment. The consequence was that the ancient Jewish prophetic 
and apocalyptic world view had to be radically altered to include both these 
truths. And that is what happened. 

To Judaism of that century, and indeed to pious Jews today, the age 
is still coming when God will take up his rule, when a Messiah will sit on 
his throne--when God will take up the human burden, so to speak. In the 
meantime, to Judaism then and now, God has given his Law; and to that the 
Jew must be obedient. But the consummation of time is at a later date. 


An Interim Time The Christians, on the other hand, beginning with Christ, 

saw that they were living in an interim. The future was 
not something that they had to hope and pray for and struggle to achieve-- 
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they were living in the future. The future for which the prophets longed 
had come. The decisive hour in history had struck, and they were the 
inheritors of the new age, with power to do through Christ what the Law 
could never do. 

In one event after another in their Master's life and career they 
saw how this was true. For example, the Old Israel had been called to 
witness to the knowledge of the love of the true God. The old Israel had 
apostasized; but the prophets had said that a remnant would survive, coming 
through fires of .judgment to carry on the witness. The Christians looked 
upon themselves as this remnant, living through the judgment of the fires 
of Jerusalem, and testifying to the truth. 

The old Israel in a Covenant with God had pledged obedience; they 
had been faithless; but Jeremiah had said.: "Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, ... 

I will put my law in their inward parts"27--"no longer on tables of stone, 
but in their hearts would God write it. Then he would be their God and 
they would be his people. Now this had come to pass, for on the night of 
the betrayal, at the Last Supper, Jesus had broken the bread and passed it 
around; and then he had passed the loving cup around, saying that this was 
his blood of the new covenant,, shed for many.28 

The rabbis had also taught that, even if not every Israelite could 
keep the whole Law, so that the kingdom of God might come, nevertheless when 
one perfect Israelite kept the whole Law, perhaps God in his goodness would 
give the kingdom. (This was a concession to the flesh.) And Jesus had kept 
the Law in its inward meaning. 

Th e Messiah .-- There were many ideas current in Israel about the 
Messiah. The most common were that he would be another Judas Maccabaeus-- 
a "George Washington" to the nation--who would lead their army so that they 
could overwhelm the Romans and be free once more. Another idea was that he 
would come as a heavenly Son of man in clouds of glory, breathing from his 
nostrils fire with, which to consume the wicked; and with a winnowing fan in 
his hand which he would use to sift the wheat from the chaff, he would 
destroy the wicked and rescue the righteous. 

Still another view (that held by the Pharisees, who looked for a 
Messiah then) was that, when he came, the Messiah would, be an upright Jew 
who would come in humble circumstances. No man would, know where his place 
of birth was, but he would appear out of the people and command their alle¬ 
giance. That is why the Pharisees were so eager to know if Jesus were the 
Messiah. 


The view that our Lord himself taught was that he would come as the 
Suffering Servant of God, the proxy of the second Isaiah: one who would be 
despised and rejected of men, who would be wounded for their transgressions 
and bruised for their iniquities; but one by whose stripes they would be 
healed; one who would make his grave with the wicked though he had done no 
violence, neither was there any deceit in his mouth.29 Yet God would divide 
his portion with the great and his spoil with the strong, and he would be 
given victory rather than defeat. This was written in the prophets, and 
this their Lord and Master had done; this had been true of their Christ. 
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In the power of these convictions, therefore, they found that they 
were living in the consummation of time, and that the new age that had begun 
with them was indeed the fulfillment of the prophetic expectancy. 


God ' s S ov ereignty Affi rmed 

There remains to be observed this further thing: how to Christian 
faith the sovereignty of God through Christ was finally affirmed over his 
world. Earlier we noted the increasing complexity and depth of this problem 
in prophetic appreciation; how the main concern of Israel, after the Exile, 
was to do the will of God in order that God's kingdom might come and they 
might be richly blessed. 

The Failure of One difficulty all through those centuries was to know 
the Law what the will of God was, and what he wanted. The answer 

that obtained the greatest acceptance was that God wanted 
obedience to the whole of the pentateuchal Law, with all its interpretations. 
The other difficulty, discovered by those who sought to give this obedience 
and found it so hard, was how they could hope to do it in God's name. The 
torture of devout and very sincere men who sought to keep this Law in its 
inward as well as its outward meaning was very real. 

For example, a command in the Ten Commandments was, "Thou shalt not 
covet." This was the stumbling!) lock for a rabbinic student named Saul: how, 
while he was a man in the flesh, could he kbep from coveting? The more he 
meditated upon the commandment, the more he was indicted by it for his sin. 
Other things in the Law he could keep and do; but how could he control the 
wandering desire of his heart? So he said, "I had not known sin, but bv 
the law."30 ' * 


This frustration exiled from the hope of Israel so many, including 
the whole mass of the common people who could not possibly begin to keep 
the 600 and more prescriptions of the Law, and at the same time wrest a 
living from the hard and unyielding and often barren soil. How could the 
hope of Israel come, with such recalcitrance, with such obstruction? Did 
it not really mean that God was defeated by evil, if this were true? And 
if that were so, then is God really God? 

The next question was, of course, was it true? Might it not on the 
other hand mean that the world was for a time under the thralldom of daemonic 
beings--of powers, personified as angels, who like men had rebelled in their 
freedom and pride against their Father and Maker, contesting his right to 
rule the world and to establish and order it in justice and in righteousness? 
They saw that the pride and pretension to power of each nation, as it was 
gathered up in the person of its king--who, ignoring God, pretended to the 
kind of absolute power that God had--must be broken before ever God could 
rule. These angelic powers were believed to have all the hierarchies of 
human organization in thrall. Quite obviously, the victory had first to be 
won over these dominions and thrones and authorities and powers, before ever 
God's will could be done. 


Christ Breaks The Christian proclamation was that on the cross of 
the Chain of Sin Calvary Christ had done this. The prince of this world, 

who had brought sin and death and destruction was routed 
on the cross. The daemonic powers who controlled the motives and the actions 
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of men like Herod and Pilate and Caiaphas, who had crucified the Lord of 
glory, had been put to flight before the redemptive love which, like that 
of old, had rescued Israel from Egypt. The causal chain of sin had now 
been broken. 

As St. Paul describes it, what Christ did was to cancel the bond, 
with its legal demand. Paul looked upon the Law as a kind of IOU, with its 
constant requirements. Christ, he said, set it aside; he disarmed the 
prince and powers, and made a public example of them, "triumphing over 
them."31 Once confronted with the spectacle of a divine love that stooped 
to save by dying on a cross, the powers of evil were routed, and their 
stranglehold on human life was broken. Always after this, Christians 
believed that, though the war with evil was by no means over, nevertheless 
the decisive battle had been fought. 

Those Christians who had drawn themselves to Christ in his Church 
had entered the same Messianic ministry that he had served--a ministry he 
described when he said, "... the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. "32 

This was the full and real inheritance of the prophetic vision of 
the faithful remnant who would become.the Ebed Yahweh, the Servant of the 
divine King. Of all in Israel, Jesus had been he. In complete obedience 
and submission to the Father's will, he had shown how in love and fellow¬ 
ship (in agape and kol nonia ) the knowledge of the true and only God might 
be given to the world and draw all mankind in his saving embrace. 
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II. The Recovery of 
Tradition in the 


the Prophetic 
Reformation 


The first of three lecttires by the Rev. Paul J. Tillich, Th.D. 


TEE DIVINITY OF THE DIVINE 


Introduction 


The title of these three lectures, "The Recovery of the Prophetic 
Tradition in the Reformation", presupposes that this prophetic tradition 
has been lost. One of the tragic events in the history of the Christian 
Church is that it actually has been lost to a great extent, namely, to 
that extent in which the official Church was predominant. 

We have in the Book of Revelation two symbols for the end--end in 
the sense of "finish" and at the same time of "the aim of history". The 
one is the eschatology which says the last things will come after history, 
in something beyond time and space, in the fulfilled kingdom of God. At 
the same time, we have in the same book the idea of a rule of Christ, 
symbolized as "a thousand years", which will be in_ history. The conflict 
of these two ideas (is the aim of history abov e history, or is in in his¬ 
tory?) has moved our Church history and has permanently produced the problem 
of the prophetic element in the history of the Church. 

There were attempts which emphasized the solution that there is a 
thousand years reign of Christ in history, and we are expecting it--it must 
come, and perhaps it is coming immediately. There were movements of this 
kind--Montanism and others. But it was Augustine who gave the classical 
solution: that these thousand years have already arrived; they are here and 
now, in the Church and its control by the hierarchy. That meant that this 
period is the final period in history, and that revolutionary and prophetic 
criticism is no longer possible or necessary; everything essential is estab¬ 
lished, and it is established in the hierarchy of the Ctmrch. By this solu¬ 
tion, Augustine himself, who had so much prophetic spirit in his personality, 
largely excluded the prophetic spirit from the official Church. If history 
is fulfilled, then no radical prophetic criticism is any longer needed. 

But movements came up again and again which reacted against this. 

We usually call them "sectarian". A sect is not characterized by the fact 
that it has a special idea on which it lives and through which it separates 
itself from the Church; but a sect is a revolutionary movement which sets 
against the Church a point of view in which the Church has become conserva¬ 
tive and fixed. 

The man who more than anyone else influenced the sectarian movements 
during the Middle Ages and up to modern times is the monk Joachim di Fiore, 
who put forward against Augustine's idea that the last stage of history has 
already come, the idea that this last stage is still to come. It was usually 
called the third stage. And this is the great question between Church and 
sectarian radicalism: has the third stage already arrived, or can we still 
expect this third stage? 
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The Franciscan Order (or at least the radicals in the Order) was 
willing to fight for Joachim's idea against Augustine's. Through this great 
fight of the so-called "Franciscan Spirituals" against the official Church, 
many sectarian impulses came into the Middle Ages; many of the medieval 
sects are dependent on this. They were revived in the Reformation, and 
their influence was great on the American churches and on the radical move¬ 
ments for social justice. (This is the bridge which I wanted to indicate 
to you from my lectures to those of Dr. Stanley later on.) 

There is a kind of general rhythm between church and sect, between 
priest and prophet; and this is so not only in religion but also in poli¬ 
tics. If a revolutionary movement becomes victorious, then it loses its 
character of a sect and becomes a church, with a hierarchy, with authority, 
and with suppression. 

The Reformation can be understood as an attempt to avoid both the 
priestly and the sectarian type; and that is why so many attacks have been 
leveled against it, both at the time of its origin and today, from the 
ecclesiastical side as well as the sectarian side. The Reformation is 
comparatively unknown in this country, because we have in this country on 
the one hand several types of the ecclesiastical religion--the priestly 
religion--and on the other hand we have the large churches which have grown 
out of the sectarian type. 

So what I shall try to do in these three lectures is to give you 
neither the spirit of Protestantism (as I did last year) nor the short¬ 
comings and impossibilities of Protestantism. Instead, I want to give you 
an analysis of this attempt of the Reformation to unite the prophetic with 
the priestly spirit, to react against the Roman Church in the power of the 
prophetic spirit, and then to build a church in the power of those priestly 
elements without which propheticism cannot live--and therefore the reaction 
also against the sectarian movements. 


T he Idea of Go d 

Calvin's Battle The first point I want to speak of is the idea of God, 
Against Idolatry and especially Calvin's fight against idolatry. Pro¬ 
pheticism is first of all attack against the distortions 
of the priestly religion, and the heart of every theological distortion is 
always the idea of God. Theology is the "logos of God"; therefore whenever 
theology is distorted, it always starts with the idea of God, and that idea 
is always the center. 

Calvin was in this respect the most sensitive of the Reformers. One 
can almost say that he had a kind of pathological anxiety lest he relapse 
into polytheism. This anxiety has expressed itself several times in history, 
in early Judaism, in Islam, and in Protestantism. It is an interesting 
object not only of theological study, but also of the history of art, since 
one of the by-products of this kind of prophetic attack is the destruction 
of images, an anti-artistic attitude known as iconoclasm. This is true of 
Judaism, of Islam, and of Protestantism. 

The ideas of Calvin in his fight against idolatry are extremely 
interesting and of the greatest consequence for the life of unnumbered 
millions of human beings throughout history and even in the present. 
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Calvin distinguishes the essence of God, as he is in himself, from his re¬ 
lation to us. His essence is unapproachable; it is the deity of the divine. 
It is (Calvin used the word long before our modern theologians did) numinous ; 
it is mysterious; and it never ceases to be mystery even in revelation. 
Calvin says, "His essence is indeed incomprehensible, so that his majesty is 
not to be perceived by the human senses." "Numen", as the Latin text says, 
escapes all human means of understanding. This God is a num i nous character; 
the ground--or more exactly, the abyss--of the divinity. 

This God is transcendent in such a radical way, for Calvin, that 
every visible incorporation must be denied; Calvin says that we may not 
dare to form any carnal conceptions of God. These "carnal conceptions' are 
the polytheistic distortions; but they are also the pictures and^symbols of 
God in Christianity. Where there are such symbols in the Bible (and Calvin 
could not deny that there are), they indicate their symbolic character by 
making manifest the presence of God and at the same time the incomprehen¬ 
sibility of God. 

Then Calvin says something about the true symbols which is very 
modern theology: as true symbols they point beyond themselves. All signs 
which God gave in order to testify to his presence are significations of 
his incomprehensible essence. Therefore, Calvin says, these symbols have 
to be momentary, evanescent, self-negating; they express the presence of 
the numinous--the divine--not only by what they are, but even more by what 
they are not. The truth of a symbol is that it drives the mind beyond 
itself; the best contemplation of the divine being is when the mind is 
transported beyond itself. 

All this leads to an utterly sharp distinction between the true God 
and the idols. No theologian has profounder and broader discussions of the 
meaning of idolatry than Calvin. In this fight against the false religion, 
the central motif of Calvinism becomes visible. It is not his interest in 
the "history of religion" [ Religionsgeschicht e, i.e., non-Biblical religion] 
--in fact, he condemns this history as a whole; it is not only his anti- 
Catholic aggression; but it is his insight that e very religion in its very 
essence has the idolatrous element. 

Calvin has nothing of the tolerance of the Renaissance philosophers 
who take the pagan divinities into their own thinking. He has no apprecia¬ 
tion of what he calls "the sacramental idolatry" which Luther could not get 
.rid of entirely. He fights against the pictures in the churches because 
they may be misused as idols; hence the emptiness, the soberness of the 
Calvinistic churches. This is dictated by the unconscious fear of and 
the conscious attack against idolatry. 

It is obvious that on this basis Calvin must demand the sharpest 
possible break between religion and revelation. He says every religion is 
essentially idolatrous, because man tries to make God a picture of himself; 
man wants to be the creator of his God. There is no one who does not try 
to grasp God according to his capacity, and to shape such a God as he can 
understand on his own level. This temerity is innate in us, and appears 
at the moment we come into existence. 

Calvin's classical formulation, which every man who today speaks of 
rationalization in psychology, of ideology in politics, can take as his own 
expression, is: "The mind of man is a perpetual factory of idols. Human 























creativity drives in the direction of the creation of God, and therefore 
religious creativity is something which must he radically denied." The 
majesty of God against the idols can hardly be expressed in a more radical 
way. 


Luther's Now I come to the other side of this: Luther's idea of 

"Law of Contrast" "the hidden God". This idea, which was not manifested 

primarily in attack, but in expression and description, 
was carried through in Luther as something I can call "the law of the para¬ 
dox" or "the law of the contrast": if God is beyond all human possibilities, 
then his acting must transcend everything human--all human expectations. 

This law of contrast is described by Luther again and again. The 
paradoxical character, the experience of God, is experience through absolute 
contrast," he says. "God's activity in the world is completely contrary to 
our expectations. It is hidden, or spiritual; it is the absolute opposite 
of what we think. Things which are hidden before God are clear to the world, 
and things which are hidden to the world are clear to God. What are the 
virtues of God? They are weakness, passion, cross, persecution--these are 
the weapons of God. The experience of the absolute distance between God and 
man is the determining factor; the power of man is emptied by the cross, 
which in its weakness represents the divine power. Foolishness is the 
right understanding; not knowing where to go is knowing where to go. 

"The paradoxical character of the divine acting has the consequence 
that everything which comes from God is persecuted in the world. Whoever 
has not escaped the praise of men, nor has suffered in his woik blame, 
challenge, and persecution, has not yet reached the perfect justice, he 
says. "Consequently God drives men into even heavier sins in order to be 
recognized by him, out of the contrary. His will is first of all to destroy 
everything which we are ourselves, so that his own Being can replace ours. 

The law of contrast dominates even the idea of prayer. Luther says 

that we pray for something, and God brings us into more damnation; and under 

this storm he hides his own salvation. God must be understood, therefore, 
in mental darkness, in openness and emptiness. 

The fulfillment of the law of the contrast is the cross ot Christ. 
Here he has conquered death by life and created a new life. Therefore in 

him the law of contrast has become more manifest than anywhere else. We 

see the humility only if God helps us to discover in him the divine. And 
what is true of Christ is true of the Church: the true Church is hidden in 
all periods of history; its manifestation is only a manifestation of the 
flesh; according to the spirit the Church is hidden. Therefore the wit¬ 
nesses of God in our Church history are those who are persecuted by the 
official Church. 

The law of contrast is true even of love and wrath. God is love 
essentially, but his love is hidden under his wrath. His love is his proper 
work, his wrath is his strange work; but he uses his wrath permanently in 
order to actualize his love. 

This is Luther's doctrine of the law of contrast, and this doctrine 
is behind all the paradoxes of Protestant thinking. You find it everywhere 
--in Kierkegaard, in Earth, and in Protestant theology wherever you look. 
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The Driving Power How is this related to the problem of God and the 

in All Being world? Here again, both Reformers have an idea of 

God which is so overwhelmingly powerful that it is 
hard to mediate its meaning today even to theological students. Both of 
them have the idea of an activity of God which is all in all; and this is 
expressed most dynamically in Luther. 

First of all Luther denies that God is something like an object 
beside other objects--a thing, a person. God is the driving power of being 
in everything that is. He is the ground and the power of being. So Luther 
says, "Nothing is so small but God is even smaller; nothing is so large but 
God is even larger. He is an ineffable Being, above and outside everything 
we can name or imagine. Who knows what that which is called 'God' is? It 
transcends body, spirit, everything we can say, hear, or think. 

"From this it follows that God is nearer to all his creatures than 
they are to themselves. He has found the way for his own divine essence to 
be completely in all creatures, and in man especially, in a deeper and more 
internal and more present manner than the creature is to itself. So that 
he embraces all things and is within them; and at the same time he is no¬ 
where, he cannot be comprehended by anyone." 

The essential presence of God is not that of a static or a physical 
substance; but it is dynamic and personal. We can say, in modern terms, 
that in these formulas Luther overcomes the cleavage between the pantheistic 
and theistic elements--indeed, he has said that himself. God is at the same 
time in every piece of sand totally, and nevertheless in all and above all 
and out of all creatures. 

The non-objective character of the divine is expressed in his volun¬ 
taristic quality. Luther says (this is a genuinely Lutheran term), "God is 
heroic and without rule. God is he for whose will there is no reason or 
cause, for he does not will something because it is good, but conversely, 
it is good because he wills it." 

Behind all this is the doctrine of God's absolute power. (Luther 
took this from certain scholastic theologians.) God's absolute power is 
differentiated from his ordered power. The absolute power means that 
nothing is safe; it makes for an absolute positivism. Everything given is 
given because it is given--there is no reason why it is given. 

In these concepts of the Reformers lies one of the main roots of 
modern positivism; the voluntaristic interpretation of God has given rise 
to the interpretation of God as the incalculable ground of being. The 
world process itself is his ordered power, his power in which he has con¬ 
ceded to give some rules; but these rules are not absolutely safe-~neither 
the moral nor the ecclesiastical rules. God had given them; but this idea 
of the absolute power is like a threat behind them, like an abyss in which 
they may be swallowed in every moment. We do not know exactly what the 
will of God ultimately is. 


God's Omnipotence From this follows a great concept of omnipotence, of 

God's almightiness, in which the ridiculous and absurd 
concepts which prevail in popular thinking are completely overcome. For 
Luther, almightiness is God's continuous, irresistible activity, which Luther 
describes in the following words: 
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"I call omnipotence of God not that power by which he does not make 
many things he could make--this i3 a childish concept; but the actual power 
by which powerfully he makes everything in everything. Therefore prescience 
and omnipotence are one and the same thing; God acts in everything and 
through everything." 

From this Luther gives an interpretation of nature and history. He 
says: "Therefore the creatures are, so to speak, the masks of God. All 
creatures are God's masks and veils. God makes them work and help him to 
create many things. Therefore all natural orders and institutions are 
filled with the divine presence, and so is the historical process. The 
great men are also the masks of God, as Hannibal and Alexander. The Goths 
and the Vandals and the Turks"--and today we would say the Nazis--"are 
driven by him to attack and to destroy; and in this sense he speaks to us 
through them. They are God's word, although they destroy. 

"The heroes especially, who break through the ordinary rules of 
life, are armed by God. He calls them and forces them on, but only when 
their hour has come, at their k airos . Without this "right hour" nobody-- 
no hero, no nation--can do anything; but if this right hour has come, no 
one can resist it. But although God acts in everything in history, history 
is at the same time the struggle between God and Satan and their purposes." 
And Luther mediates these ideas by saying that God acts substantially even 
in Satan--and rightly so, because how could Satan have being without God 
if God is the power of being in everything? 

The consequence of this is that the doctrine of creation and the 
doctrine of preservation are not distinguished. God is creative in every 
moment in everything. Modern creationism (the doctrine of the process which 
is creative in every moment, as we have it in Evolution Creatrice by Bergson, 
or in the process philosophy of Whitehead) is an expression of, and is 
historically dependent on, these ideas of Luther. 


The Doctrine of Predestination 


(Now I come back to Calvin.) It is always the same point I want to 
make in this lecture: the divinity of the Divine, the ultimacy of the Ulti¬ 
mate, the unconditional character of the Unconditioned. That is the point 
where the Reformation starts. Calvin's doctrine of Providence is very pro¬ 
phetic, insofar as he foresees something which came much later, namely, the 
deistic idea of God. This is the idea of a God who sits beside the world 
and lets it go its way; a God who allows the world to be ruled, controlled, 
measured, and transformed by men, and who doesn't interfere--who lets them 
do what they want to do. He is, as in later centuries was done even more 
decidedly, put by the side--on the edge--of reality, where he sits and looks 
at the world, which we_ have in our hands. 

It is interesting that Calvin, in a period in which only the very 
beginnings of modern industrial society were visible, foresaw the develop¬ 
ment of this industrial society, and fought against it. For such a God, 
who sits beside the world, is something which he can stand as little as 
Luther could. Against this he says that all that science explains in terms 
of causality are only secondary causes, but the real cause in all this is 
God. This leads finally to the famous doctrine of predestination. 
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This doctrine is so much misunderstood that I think we should look 
at it from the point of view I want to make here: that of the unconditional 
character of the Unconditional, of the majesty of God. The reason for this 
doctrine is the desire to have a guarantee of one's own salvation. In Paul, 
in Augustine, in Luther, in Calvin~-in all of these men it was this motive 
which brought them to this doctrine. If my salvation is dependent on myself, 
then I am never certain that I am saved, because I know that everything I do 
is distorted and imperfect. Therefore it must be dependent on something 
else; and that is the reason which has produced this doctrine. 

Calvin's doctrine of predestination was originally not what it 
became later, especially in later Calvinism--a description of people who 
sit on their chairs and watch how God governs the world. This is the non- 
existential interpretation of this doctrine; this is the transformation 
which has made this doctrine an impossibility, and I would say even a 
daemonic blasphemy. Originally it was an immediate expression of the 
desire for the absolute certainty of one's own salvation. 

It is interesting that this doctrine of predestination appears again 
and again in those men whom we evaluate as the highest expression of the 
religious power in mankind: in the great prophets of Israel, in Jesus, in 
Paul, in Aquinas, in Augustine, in Luther, in Calvin, in the Jansenists; 
while on the opposite side, which protests against the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, the sharpness of this doctrine is dropped--in Pharisaism, in 
early Greek Christianity, in Origen, in Pelagius, in Gregory the Pope, in 
the Franciscans, in the nominalists, in the humanists, in the Arminians, 
in the Socinians--and, of course, in modern deists and rationalists and 
in "liberal Christianity". 

We say the first are the high points of religion. Are we justified 
in saying this? Is the doctrine of predestination, which is a doctrine of 
God and not of man, an expression of the right idea of God in his relation¬ 
ship to man? 

Two Sources First let us look at the context in which this doctrine 

of the Doctrine appears. It has two sources. The one source is the 

question that we all ask: "Why are people excluded from 
a full human development?" The psychologically or otherwise crippled; the 
disinherited in economic as well as other respects; or, in a more direct 
Christian sense, those who have never met Christianity in reality or psy¬ 
chologically, even if they live in a Christian country--what about them? 

What is the reason for this unequal state of things? 

These are questions which are asked by everyone. I cannot imagine 
that anybody can really suppress these questions; and I agree with Calvin 
when he says that you cannot suppress natural questions in the name of 
false modesty. And of course you cannot suppress them in the name of moral 
Pharisaism by saying that all these people are worse, and we are better; we 
few people who have the right Calvinistic belief are the good people, and 
the billions and billions of mankind in all countries who have never been 
contacted by this true doctrine are worse. Who would dare to say such a 
thing I 


But there is another q\iestion which is behind the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, namely, the question of personal salvation. Calvin says about 
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this: "The doctrine of predestination is the guarantee of the certainty of 
salvation because it makes us independent of the oscillations of our own 
being." This was the same idea by which Paul, Augustine, and Luther lived. 
They discuss in themselves the alternative: either I am partly saved by my 
own good actions, including faith, and then I can never come to certainty 
of my salvation (as the Catholics never shall come); or I am saved only by 
the grace of God, and then the special and concrete character of this grace 
must be visible in the election which elects me, especially. 


The Absolute Will These are the alternatives, and out of them the doc- 

of God trine has come; and from there we must understand it. 

Wow let me give you a definition: "Predestination," 
Calvin says, "we call the eternal decree of God by which he has determined 
in himself what he would have every individual of mankind become. For men 
are not all created with a similar destiny, but eternal life is foreordained 
for some and eternal damnation for others. Every man, therefore, being 
created for one or the other of these ends, we say is predestinated either 
to life or to death. 

"On what basis can we say such a thing? On no other than because 

it is the will of God--the absolute will of God, which is determined by 

nothing. God saves whom he will of his mere good pleasure. His judgment 
is incomprehensible. An accusation of God for this reason is rejected. 

We teach nothing but what experience has proved: that God has always been 
at liberty to bestow his grace on whom he chooses. God favors his elect 
because he will, and has mercy because he will. If therefore we can assign 
no reason why he grants mercy to his people, but because such is his pleas¬ 
ure, neither shall we find any other cause but his will for the reprobation 
of others. The irrational will of God is the only cause of election and 
reprobation; it is a doctrine of the groundless will of God, taught since 
Duns Scotus. There is no rational criterion of election and reprobation." 

The reason why Calvin emphasizes this side so much he expresses 
when he says, "For if it [he means the divine will] has any cause, then 
there must be something antecedent on which it depends. This it is impious 
to suppose, for the will of God. is the highest rule of justice, so that what 
he wills must be considered just, for this very reason: because he wills it. 
The search for something beyond his will makes his will dependent." 

Again, you see, this is a doctrine about God and our relationship 
to him, and from there we must understand the Reformation. It is the abso¬ 
luteness of the Absolute which is expressed in most radical terms in Calvin's 
fight against idolatry; in this expression of the omni-activity of God in 
Luther and Calvin; in this idea of God as acting heroically and without 
rule; and in this doctrine of predestination, which Calvin himself calls 
"the horrible decree", but which nevertheless he accepts. 


The Tens ion in Propheticis m 

What is happening in all this? We feel somehow grasped by the power 
of this idea of God, which is so infinitely beyond what we hear said today 
aboxrt God in sermons and textbooks and in almost every religious utterance. 
We simply don’t know any more what the power of God was except when we 
undergo the impact of these words, of which I have intentionally quoted 
many to you. 
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But on the other hand, what about the feeling that this cannot be 
the whole religious truth? It is the feeling that the unconditional element, 
which is so powerfully expressed by the Reformers--so prophetically, in the 
radical sense of the word--needs to be embodied somewhere; otherwise it 
could not be expressed. The conditional cannot be extinguished, otherwise 
God's glory in the finite world would itself be extinguished. 

Therefore we, as well as the Reformers, all feel that it is necessary 
to preserve such realities as freedom (which makes for responsibility), the 
message of forgiveness (which must be received by people who have faith), 
the moral judgments and differences between good and evil, the institutions 
in which all this is expressed, and. the doctrines which describe it. All 
these things are finite, and they stand in a tremendous tension in prophetic 
religion with the prophetic message. (That is what I tried to explain last 
time when I was here for two lectures about the spirit and the reality of 
Protestantism.) 

The Orthodox This comes out again in the Reformation and in what followed. 
Resolution Once more God became enclosed in institutions and doctrines 
--in Calvinism more in institutions, in Lutheranism more in 
doctrines. The orthodox period started. What does the orthodox period mean? 
It means that the prophetic witness about the divinity of the Divine, which 
we have heard in all its implications, suddenly becomes a matter of disposi¬ 
tion and organization. We have it. There it is. And now the same thing 
which was used for the tremendous attack on the embodiment of God in the 
institutions of the Roman Church becomes embodied in the institutions of 
the Protestant Churches. 

The Pietist and Deist Furthermore, God, in order to be expressed in these 

Resolutions terms, must be a matter of experience; and so the 

pietists in Europe and the evangelists in this 
country emphasized the religious experience--God embodied in the religious 
experience. But the religious experience was hardly to be distinguished 
from the general human experience, from the light of reason in man; and so 
God became embodied in "enlightenment" in the "period of Enlightenment". 

This was the victory of the deistic God against which the Reformers 
had fought with all their passion, religious and otherwise. In our society 
God has become either a reality on the boundary line, and we are very eager 
to prevent any interference in our productive life; or he has become a being 
beside other beings. And if he has become a being beside other beings, then 
he has ceased to be God; and the atheistic answer of modern existentialism 
is the only deserved answer to this kind of preaching of God. 

Therefore the Reformation doctrine of God is not a doctrine beside 
other doctrines; but it is the expression of the prophetic principle in its 
very hea.rt, which is always the doctrine of God--the God who is heroic and 
present in everything and driving everything, the good and the evil. This 
God is something we can hardly endure. He is a God who contradicts too much 
our desire for our own creativity. We all have the instinct to put God 
again at the edge of reality, at the boundary line, or to make him a being 
beside others whom we can manipulate more or less in secular or religious 
terms. The end of this God came when Nietzsche wrote the famous sentence 
(I think the most important of all his sentences), "God is dead!" This was 
the end of this development of God--this God is dead; and it is good that 
somebody had the courage of despair to declare that he is dead. 
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A New Reformation? Now the question is, is there a possibility of re¬ 
discovering this God of the Reformation? There are 
signs, symptoms, which seem to point to a rediscovery of the hidden God, 
the God who acts paradoxically or by contrast, the God who is the ground 
of being itself, the power of being in everything that is. And this is 
decisive, 


If this God can be rediscovered, then we will have something like 
a new Reformation, but which looks absolutely different from the other 
Reformation. We cannot apply these great and powerful words of Luther and 
Calvin directly to our situation; but we can interpret them--what it really 
was that drove these people. And I think that what should drive us today, 
too, is the search for the God who is beyond what we usually call "God", 
the God who is a ground below all the special beings, including a God who 
is a special being. 

If we could understand again what the prophetic witness of the 
Reformation meant, it would be not a fight with ecclesiasticism so much as 
a fight with the well-balanced secularism of today, which also has religious 
elements in it; which calls itself theistic, but which has no idea of what 
God once meant in New Testament times and meant again for people in the 
period of the Reformation. 
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